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THE ITALIAN PICTURE. 
BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 
It is the music of her native land,— 
The airs she used to love in happier days ; 
The lute is struck by some young gentle hand, 
To soothe her spirit with remembered lays. 


But ah! her heart is wandering from the notes, 
Her ear is filled with an imagined strain ; 

Vainly the softened music round her floats, 
The echo it awakes is all of pain! 


The echo it awakes is of a voice 

Which never more her weary heart shall cheer,— 
Fain would she banish it. but hath no choice, 

Its vanished sound still haunts her shrinking ear— 


Still haunts her with its tones of joy and love, 
Its memory of bitterness and wrong, 

Bidding her thoughts through various changes rove,— 
Welcomes,—farewells,—and snatches of wild song. 


Why bring her music? She had half forgot 
How left, how lonely, how opprest she was ; 

Why, by these strains, recal her former lot, 
The depth cf all her sufferings, and iis cause? 


Know ye not what a spell there is in sound 2 
Know ye not that the melody of words 

Is nothing to the power that wanders round, 
Giving vague language to harmonious chords? 


Know ye not how, afraid yet full of joy, 

The breathless heart lies listening in its home,— 
(Like a fair maiden who with welcome coy 

Hears the quick footsteps of the loved one come,) 


Waiting the notes on whose impassioned wings 
Thought, soul, and sense are blindly borne away, 
The sounds on which the spirit Heaven-ward springs, 

Then trembling sinks to earth and dies away ! 


Oh! keep ye silence! He hath sung to her, 


And from that hour,—(faint twilight, sweet and dim, 
When the low breeze scarce made the branches stir,—) 


Music hath been a memory of nim! 


Chords which the wandering fingers scarcely touch 
When they would seek for some forgotten song,— 

Stray notes which have no certain meaning,—such 
As careless hands unthinkingly prolong,— 


Come unto ner, fraught with a vivid dream 

Of love in all its wild and passionate strength,— 
Of sunsets glittering on the purple stream, 

Of shadows deepening into twilight length,— 


Of gentle sounds, when the warm world lay hushed 
Beneath the soft breath of the evening air,— 

Of hopes and fears, and expectations crushed 
By one long certainty of dead despair ! 


Bear to the sick man’s couch the fiery cup, 

Pledged by wild feaste's in their careless hours, 
And bid his parched lips drink the poison up 

As though its foam held cool refreshing powers,— 


Lift some poor wounded wretch, whose writhing pain 
Finds soothing only in at utter rest, 

Forth in some rude-made litter, to regain 
Strength for his limbs and vigour for his breast ;— 


But soothe ye not that proud forsaken heart 

With strains whose sweetness maddens as they fall : 
Untroubled let her feverish soul depart— 

Not long shall memory’s power its might enthrall ; 


Not long; though balmy be the summer’s breath! 
In the deep stillness of its golden light 

A shadowy spirit sits, whose name is Dean, 
And turns what was all beauty into blight ; 


And see, before whose sad and dreaming eye 
Visions of by gone days are sweeping on, 

In her unfaded youth shall droop‘ng die, 
Shut from the glow of an Italian sun. 


Then let the organ’s solemn notes prolong 
Their glory round the silence of her grave, 
Then let the choral voices swell in song, 
And echo through the chancel and the nave ; 


For then her heart shall ache not at the sound, 
Then the faint fever of her life shall cease, 

Silence, unbroken, calm, shail dwell around, 
And the long restless shall be laid at peace. 


August 14, 1839, 


ANSWER TO THE ENIGMA IN No. 37 OF THE ALBION. 


As “a noise,” I am “‘ heard” 
But am oftenest “ seen” in the haunts of t 
Yet not only with dogs am I found, 
For though sometimes can 
When I'm to be “‘swallowed,” I’m not to be “ heard a 


TO A CHILD. 


A rose-bud opening, pearled wiih morning dew, 
Through the fresh foliage glancing light and free ; 
A gentle fountain, gushing joyously 

O’er the green sward ; a bright star in the blue 
Of the still heavens; or beacon on the sea : 
These have I thought thee, light of fanciful hours ! 
Fair promise of time's yet unmeasured space ! 
But be thy bloom more durable than the flower’s ; 
Thine all that fountain’s purity and grace : 
And may no blight fall on their hopes who trace 
Their features, fortunes, happiness is thine. 

Be thou the starlight of their day’s decline 
Waking unearthly dreams. Oh, may’st Aan be 
All I would fondly deem—all they wii 


BY ROBERT HOWE GOULD. 
I among dogs in a quarrel ; 
, 
he squirrel] : 
twill be seen, 
née, I'm as often quinine. 


ey will picture thee. 
R. Howirr. 
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Both by landsmen and sick-folks, in port I’m preferred ; 

I sometimes am “iron,’’ and sometimes am ** wood”’ ; 
(Though many folks doubt whether iron is good.) 

When “as large as a church,” and “as tall as a steeple,” 
I “contain” on the ocean, some “ hundreds of people ;”” 
But “sailors” without me can ‘cross the Atlantic,” 

Yet neither themselves nor their *‘ maidens” be * frantic ;"’ 
(Nor need they, in such case, the sea to make narrow, 

Or even to charter friend Neptune’s wheel-barrow.) 

For a vessel’s gaff-topsails, are ‘‘ shirts to a shark,”’* 

And I doubt whether Noah’s “big ship” was a barque. 


Now, I’m tree’d up “an oak” and I’m drowned in “ the ark ;” 
Which I'm sure ts ‘‘ no joke,” for a poor piece of 
—— BARK. 
* The nautical equivalent, of the phrase, ‘‘ As much as a toad wants a pocket-book.”— 
You will find this “ solution” altogether “ briny ;’—semi-aqueous. 





A DAY’S SHOOTING, 
BY PETER PRIGGINS, COLLEGE SCOUT AND BEDMAKER. 

Mr. Nathan Nevermiss, was a fellow commoner of St. Mark’s College, and a 
constant visiter in our common room, where his agreeable manners, witty con- 
versation, and vocal powers rendered him an acceptable guest. In person he 
was tall and thin, with a face that would have made a comedian’s fortune—it 
was naturally so very ugly ; and he had increased its ugliness by screwing it 
up into a wrinkled cumulus, in his efforts to remedy the short-sightedness with 
which he was so much afflicted, as to be obliged at last to wear spectacles con- 
stantly. He was never seeu to smile, even at his own jokes, though they threw 
all his friends into convulsions. His laugh, if it could be called such, was a se- 
pulcbral oh! hah! which issued from his chest without any sympathetic move- 
ment of the muscles of his face. His whole appearance indicated ill-health and 
bodily weakness, so much so indeed, that a Wiltshire farmer, who was travel 
ing with him one very windy day, on the outside of a coach, overcome by his 
humane feelings, said to him, ‘‘ Put down thy umberrelly, lad, or thee’lt be 
blawed right ath’ert that volla veild.”’ But appearances, in his case as in many 
others, were deceitful; he was one of the most powerful men of his day, and 
never paid a doctor a shilling since he was innoculated and had the hooping 
cough. He used to amuse his friends by tying a kitchen poker round his neck, 
lifting two half-hundred weights, and knocking them together over his head, 
and other feats of strength; his hands, though thin and bony, were so very 
strong that he could crush a pewter measure with ease, and would have 
strangled the American sea-serpent if he had been lucky enough to get him 
within his grasp. 

As a proof of his powers of compression { will relate an anecdote which I 
heard from one of his friends. 

As they were walking along Fleet-street, arm-in arm, they observed a very 
suspicious looking character dodging them, and at last, as they stopped to look 
in ata prnt-shop, endeavouring to extract their handkerchiefs. ‘ Wait a min- 
ute,” said Nathan, ‘I'll bave hin’? They moved on, and the pickpocket tak- 
ing advantage of a favourable crush of passengers, put his hand into Nathan's 
cuatpocket. He seized it immediately, and in spite of all the fellow’s exertions 
to release himself, held him as in a blacksinith's vice. 

‘** Let me go sir—pray let me go! I'll never again—oh—oh—pray sir!” 
and the fellow roared so loudly, and performed so many extraordinary gyra- 
tions, as to attract a large crowd, who coula not tell what to make of it. Nathan, 
however, walked on very quietly, increasing the strength of his grasp, until he 
dragged the man, now pale with pain, and utterly unable to do any thing but 
groan, through Templebar, and into the first apothecary’s shop he saw, where 
he released him, and pulling out half-a-crown, laid it on the counter, and coolly 
requested Mr. Bolus ‘ to give that poor fellow a lotion.” : 

Mr. Bolus kindly inquired how he was hurt. 

‘How? Why I presume he has left his own pocket-handkerchief at home, 
and in trying to borrow mine, my rascally tailor has made the pocket so small, 
that he has crushed his haud in attempting to get it out again.” ‘The thief 
had fainted from excess of agony. 

One evening as he was sitting in the common-room, entertaining the company 
as usual with his jests and tales, and making every body laugh but himself, 
which made them laugh ten times more, the subject of shooting came on the 
tapis, and at the request of one of the party he told the following tale. 

‘“‘T was always very fond of shooting, and sol am now, but not nearly so 
madly attached to it as 1 was. A newly-married man is generally very sweet 
upon his wife for the first month or two—but some how or another the heat of 
this attachment cools down by degrees. My double-barrel gun was my wife— 
made by Dupe. Flint and steel of course—for copper-caps were not invented 
then. I did love her dearly She was seldom out of my arms. With her in 
my hand I was happy, though it could not be called single blesseduess. Like 
all human wives, if I overloaded her with kindness she was apt to kick, and like 
some of them had a way of ‘ going off in another man’s arms,’ as readily as in 
my own ; though when she had done so she did not wait for the newspapers to 
publish the affair, but gave the report of it herself. She was a beauty. I can 
truly say | was wedded to her, and what is more than some husbands can say, 
kept her in such good order, that she never ran rus‘y—oh! oh! hah! ; 

** During the last three or four days of August [ was always diligent y employ- 
ed in screwing and unscrewing, oiling and wiping the locks and barrels—polish- 
ing the stock—selecting flints and agates—cutting out stamps —drying powder 
and measuring out shot—selecting and greasing boots and shoes—examining 
jackets and gaiters—in fact, seeing over and over again that every thing was 
ready for ‘the first.’ 

‘“‘T had a dog then, called Don; an old Spanish pointer, with a coarse short 
stern, and a face with a nose like a niggar’s, slit intwo He combined in his 
person, which was somewhat of the largest, all the qualifications of pointer, 
spaniel, water-dog, and retriever—I might add greyhound, or rather lurcher, for 
if he came upon a hare in a furze bush, or a bit of short cover, he was pretty 
nearly sure to pounce upon her before she could get many yards fromhim. He 
never attempted this, however, unless she started before | could come up with- 
in shot. One other virtue I must not omit—for le was more celebrated for that 
than any of the sporting qualities ;—he was the greatest and most successful] 
thief that ever lived. Our college cook used to hate the sight of him; for hi 
would slip into the kitchen, get under the dresser, and watch his every move- 
ment ; and the moment poor Coquus’s back was turned, seize upon a loin of 
lamb or mutton, or indeed any joint within his reach, for he was not particular 
and run off as hard as he could scamper—sometimes with an additional tail be 
hind him, consisting of the cook, cook's-mates, scullery wenches, and half a 
dozen of the scout's boys, armed with the readiest missiles ; the pursuit was 
useless if he once got clear of the gates and the porter's whip, and the four o1 
five pounds of meat was put down in my battels at ten or twelve pounds, and | 
was fined five shillings for letting my dog come into college 

“As for sleeping a wink on the night of the last day of August, without 
dreaming of what was to happen the next day, was out of the question ; the 
moment I had closed my eyes there I was ina turnip field, old Don beating 
about, and brushing the heavy dew off the leaves as he bounded along; all of a 
sudden down he dropped—his tail as stiff as a poker, and his head a little turned 
towards me, winkins at me with one eye, as much as to say, ‘here they are 
master, come up,’ then I would try to walk up, but my feet refused to leave the 
spot, or perhaps if I did walk up, and spring the birds, I could not get my gun 


off, though I pulled and pulled as hard as I could. Sometimes the hammers 








accel 
would go down as gently as if the spring was broken, at others, the report was 
not louder than an air-gun’s, and I could see the shot skimming gently through 
the air, and hitting the birds without hurting them in the least. Imagining that 
I had left powder—flask—shot—belt—or some other requisite behind me, af 
ter walking six miles to the ground, was a very common occurrence; and old 
Don was often transformed into a pig or a sheep, and the partridges into tame 
ducks or fowls, and sometimes into harpies, with the faces of my father and 
mother, and the rest of the family, watching my proceedings with their specta~ 
cles on. I would turn, and turn again, but it was of no avail, the instant sleep 
returned some annoying or ridiculous vision would present itself to my ‘ mind’s 
eye,’ and [ rose fevorich and unrefreshed long before daylight, dressed in the 
dark, and groping my way to old Don’s kennel, started off and sat upon the 
gate of the field Thad marked for the commencement of my beat, until the sun 
rose, and J could begin the slaughter according to the Act of Parliament. Many 
such nights have I passed when a young sportsman. : 

“* We, that is I and old Don, were pretty well known within twenty miles of 
Oxford As I never was a pot-hunter, and cared nothing about the game after 
it was killed, and generally made a point of feeing the farmer's men pretty libe- 
rally, and joked and laughed with every body I met—I often got a day or two’s 
shooting where other men failed. ‘The keepers, too, would sometimes request 
me to assist them in making up a basket of game for presents, and a pound of 
tobacco, and a gross of pipes, has insured me the entire shooting of a farm for 
the season. Someh w I managed to go out somewhere every day. 

‘One day I received a note, rather a dirty one, from the keeper of Lord 
—— , who lived about eleven miles from Oxford, it ran thus: 

ee Sur, 

“*QOolig me by kummin over the day after nex. I wants to kill a hep of 
gam Master’s oldest sun’s going to stan for M. P., and I’m to give all the lec- 
tors as will vote for us a basket of gam. You nos our manners—kum cross 
lore farm, and shut all you sees in your rode. 

‘¢* Your obedent Survunt, 
“** Lone Tom. 

“«P §. Kum arly, and the onder kipper will git brekfist reddy.’ 

“As his lordship’s mano’s were well stocked with game I did not hesitate @ 
moment about accepting Long Tom's invitation, and started on foot as soon as 
it was light, with Old Don 1 kept the turnpike road for about five miles, and 
then turned into a stubble field, and made my way across the country for three 
or four miles, as straight as I could for the lower farm. I got two or three shots 
as I walked along, and had just marked a fine covey into a bit of Swedes, and 
was going through the gateway to kill two or three brace of them, when I was 
interrupted by a tall, stripping, keeper-looking fellow, who opened the nego- 
tiation in a loud biustering tone, by inquiring, 

““*Who gin you toleration to shoot here !'"—‘ What’s that to you?’—I 
replied, walking up to old Don, who was standing the birds I had marked 
down. 

‘«* Who gin you toleration to shoot here, I say!’ was repeated in so loud a 
tone, that whurrh! whurrh! rose the birds, and bang, bang, went my Dupe. 
had pocketed the brece, and was loading again, when Snob, who from instinct 
had waited to mark the rest of the covey, resumed his remarks. 

«Do you know &s you're a trespassing? I'll just trouble you for yourname 
and ‘tifficate, and I'll lay an inflamma‘ion agin you.’ 

“<Tf said I, ‘ you'll show me your authority, you shall know all about it.” 

“© Thority !—d— ‘thority !—I am keeper here.’ 

*«*So any other fool may tell me, but I’m not obliged to believe hiai—show 
me your deputation, and I'll show you my certificate,’ 1 added, walking on my 
way afier the birds. Snob walked along side, and after a great many strong re- 
marks, which wili not bear repeating, placed his great person between me and 
the stile, over wh:ch I was goi ig to climb into the adjoining field, and told me, 
with an oath of course, that ‘I should not goa step further unless 1 showed my 
‘tifficate, or gave him my name.’ 

‘“«T don’t choose to be bullied into any thing, so I politely and positively de- 
clined. 

“*+ Then I'll be — if I don’t take your gun,’ said he, coming towards me. 

*«*Stand back,’ cried I; ‘if you dare to touch me or the gun I'll shoot you,’ 
and the click, click, as I cocked both barrels, made him turn as pale as death, 
and hesia‘e to attack me. 

* You cowardly, wizenfaced, scraggy-looking skeleton, if it was not for thy 
loaded gun there, I'd give thee a sound thrash ng.’ 

** You would? said I. 

“ «Do thee just put thy gun down and try.’ 

‘*T fired off both barre!s into the air, and laid the gun down, telling old Don 
to ‘mind it,’ and taking off my spectacles and coat said to him, 

*«* Now you great overgrown bully, pull off your jacket, and I'll teach you @ 
lesson in civility you will not soon forget.’ 

‘The contest did not last very long. He swung his great powerful arms 
about like the sails of a windmill, and had he hit me wou'd probably have stunned 
me; but T hit straight at his head and sprung back from his blows until I had 
reduced him to my own strength, then I closed with him and got his bullet- 
shaped head under my arm, which I pummelled until I was tired, and then 
threw him from me. He fell completely beaten, and for a time unable to 
move, Atlength he rose and wiping the blood from his face said with a most 
vindictive grin, 

***T'll have thee up for this—here’s my deppytation.’ 

* ¢ And here,’ said I, ‘ is my certificate, if you can read it ?” 

* He took it, and with the one eye which was not closed by my fist read 
‘Nathan Nevermiss, St. Mark's Coll. Oxford,’ andexclained, 

“* Well, if this isn’t a pretty go. You're the very gen‘leman as Long Tom 
sent me to meet. and I’ve got breakfast ready for you in my cottage ; but you're 
not the least like—’ 

‘+The gentleman you expected to meet,’ interrupted I ; ‘but if you had 
only been civil instead of trying to bully me, you would have saved yourself a 
sound beating, and me a great deal of unnecessary exert.on.’ 

““*T humbly beg your pardon, sir, and if you’|l do me a favour you'll oblige - 
me ; don't tell any body as you whopp’d me so, orI shali never hear the last 
of it—but ‘specially my missus, or she’d whop me too. I'll tell her I tumbleds 
and fell with my face on a stump.’ 

“IT consented te keep the matter a secret, and walked to his cottage, where 
I found Long Tom and an excellent breakfast. 

‘We were joined by two neighbouring farmers, and as the hares and pkea- 
sants were abundant, we killed enough in two or three hours to supply all the 
‘lectors in the county. It was downright murder, and more like killing tame 
fowls and sheep than fer@ nature; nothing like sport in it—human spaniels 
with sticks in their hands to put up the game instead of the exciting music of 
the dogs. I was quite sick of it, and as I had a little plan of my own to exe- 
cute in my way beck, I declined a very hearty invitation to dine with the farm- 
ers and set out on my return.” 4. 

** In my route lay a snug cover, of sixty or seventy acres, full of game. Tet 
belonged to a man who, in his younger days, had been a tradesman mm Oxford, 
and one of the greatest poachers that ever lived ; but by the death of a relative 
had come into a considerable property, of which the farm on which this cover 
s'ood formed a part. 

“« He was a low-bred, nasty-tempered 
effect of making him what is ca 
trate 


individual, but his money had the usual 
ed a country gentleman, and a county magis- 
As soon as he became a beak he showed his talons, and had spring-guns, 
steel-traps, and spikes, set all over his estates ; would not allow a cur of any 
kind to be kept by a tenant or cottager and sent every man to prison whom he 
suspected of wiring a hare, or trapping a rabbit, He shot all the foxes in his 
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covers, and -piked the gapways and gates, tv prevent the houn's cuming upon 
his grounds, and allowed no vue a day's sporting of any kind ~The game thai 
he killed he sent up to London, exchanging it for wine and fis, and kept all his 
servants on rabbits, until they navseated the very sight of them. 

“It is needless to say he was not a popular character. IT owed him a grudge 
for having threatened to exchequer me for foliowi g a wounded bird, and ,pick- 
ing it up on bis land. He did not know me by sight, only by name ; and | vow 
resolved to put in execut on a plon that | h d formed some time before. | 
walked boldly up to his house anv rung the hall bell as loudly as}eoud The 
bailiff who lived in the back part of tue mension came wih marks of alarm on 
his face, and dinver in his mouth, to see what so unusually loud an appl:cation 
of the bell rope could mean. 

“*Ts Mr. ‘Tapes at home !’ 

*** No, sir.’ 

“So I suspected, and it was just what I wanted. 

“¢Ts he gone to Oxford !” 

“©¢ Ves. sir, and will not be home until dinner.’ 

“Could I speak with Mr. Scrape, the ba liff?” 

«I'm Mr. Scrape, sir.’ 

«Oh! then,’ continued I,‘ that is lucky. I have a letter to deliver to Mr 
Tapes cr yourself.’ 

* This letter I had prepared some time before—it was a regular forgery, and 
purported o be written by an attorney in Oxford, who was supposed to be so 
deep in Mr Tape’s secrets as to have him completely under bis t.umb. One 
of his clerks wrote it, and was so succes-ful then in copy ng hig master’s hand 
that no one could detect the imposition ; and so much more so afierwards that 
he got £500 out of the banker’s hands by a forged check, aud escaped to Ame- 
rca with the amount. 

“Mr. Scrape read and examined the letter minute'y. The contents surpri 
sed him, as he was peremptorily ordered, in the absence of his master, to show 
me an hour or two's shooting, in the thickest part o! his preserves, alleging as 
a reason for so unusual a proceeding, that he was uuder considerable obligations 
to my fatter. 

“Mr. Scrape seemed puzzled how to act He could not doubt the genu- 
ineness of the document, and ‘knew that his master dd not dare to refuse any 
request that his lawyer made to him. Seeing hs esi ation, [ told him that 
my time was short, and I should feel obliged by hs giving me some luncheon 
while he summoned the keever, and without wait ng for his answer, showed 
myself into a back room, through the open door of which I saw a table with a 
whity-brown table-cloth and some dishes upon tt. 

“Til trouble you,’’ said I, sitting down and helping myself to some rabbit 
pie, and old Dor to a large piece of bacon, “fora very large mug of very cold 
82 water, and some brandy ; or if you've none at hand a bottle uf sherry 
will do.’ 

“Mr. Scrape said, ‘ He really was—very much surprised—very sorry —very 
glad—wished his master was at home—was sorry he was out ;’ but seeing me 

rogressing coolly with my lunch, and nota all disposed to yield my puint, 
eft the room, and returned with a bottle of very good sherry. When | bad 
finished it and my meal, I informed him I was quiie reavy, and taking up my 

an _ out directly forthe cover; Mr Scrape following and talking to 
imse 

“*Oh dear! oh dear! what shall I do?’ 

“*Do ? said I, ‘unlock that gate, and take care and leave it unlocked. As 
the keeper is not here, | and my old dog shall do very well’ 

**Mr. Scrape hesitated, and wished { would but wait til! his master came 
home. He would be hone punctua'ly at five, and I should have an hour's 
sport the—he never allowed any one to go into cover. My only reply was 
opening the gaie, and letting fly, right and left, at two fine cock pheasants that 
old Don has flushed, and begging Mr. Scrape to have the goodness to pick 
them up for me. 

“The report of the gun, as I suspected it would, brought the keeper and 
two assistants to the spot. 

“*Mr. Scrape, I need not detain you any longer—I am obliged by your ac- 
compsnying me thus far. Keeper, send away your dogs and men; you will be 
quite enough here.’ And I walked on and banged away at hares and pheasants 
as fast as [ could load and fire, leaving the keeper and Mr. Scrape to talk over 
so unusbal a circumstance. The keeper, when he had done his consultation, 
followed me, and very civilly begged to see my certificate—I gave him the 
document, which | knew he could noi read—for | had taken care to ascertain 
the fact 

*«* Your name is, I see sir !—’ 

_ “* Ves,’ said I, nodding ; ‘you see—Snugs, of St. Pau!’s College—it’s all 
right—if you come into Oxford, pray call and take some r freshme:'s in mv 
name—you'll not forget it—Snugs, of St. Paul’s,’ and I returned the licence 
into my pocket-book. 

‘The man showed his wisdom, by scratching his head, and making me a 
bow, saying. ‘ Well! how masier could ever think of letting you or any body 
come a shvoting here, ! can’t think.’ 

“* Your master,’ I replied, ‘is a very liveral man I’m told, and nothing 
om be so much pleasure as showing his friends sport, when they come to 
see hin 

‘“«* Ees—when the do come to see him.’ 

“T could not afford to lose any time, so I went on shooting, and very soon 
killed four or tive brace of hares, and eight or ten of pheasants I told the 
keeper I was quite satisfie!, and begged bim to thank his mister in my name, 
and to as-ure h m of my regret at not finding him at home to receive me. 

“*Thee isn't going to take away all the game?’ 

“The vame !—decidedly—all [ can carry—I am sure your master if he 
was at hone, would be glad.’ 

““*Then he is at home—for there's his voice,’ cried the keeper, as a loud 
‘hilloh ! hiloh !’ reached his ears. 

«That yoar master’s voice ? said I, apparently much pleased; ‘run in- 
stantly, and tell him I’m delighted he’s returned.’ 

“‘ Away went the keeper, and away went I—in a contrary direction, as iast 
as four brace of pheasants, which | had managed to cram into my pockets, 
would allow me, leaving the rest of the game for my host. I knew if I could 
once get clear out of cover, | could beat them a'l at a ran—but how to get out 
was the question, as the gates and palings were all spiked. I tried a ruse, an 
artful dodge, which answered very well. I called old Don to heel, and giving 
hin a sign to keep close, doubled upon my pursuers, whose voices | could just 
hear, and turning down the cover, by a ride which ran parallel to the one by 
which they were going to meet me, as they thought, threw myself flat upon 
my face, at the bottom of a thick thorn-bush, and lay close until they had 
passed. 

‘Though they could not see me, I could see and hear them distinct'y : there 
was Mr. Tapes, and the very lawyer whose name we had just taken the liberty 
of using, Mr Scrape, and the keeper, with his two assistants, and a groom, 
leading the two nags, from which the host and his attorney hid just dismousted. 

“Mr. Tapes was red with rage, the attorney still redder. Mr. Scrape and 
the keeper were excusing themselves in the best way they could, and the groom 
was winking at the two uuder keepers, and applying his thumb in a peculiar 
way to his nose with his fingers distended, plainly meaning, ‘ this is fun.’ 

* «To dare to forge my name,’ said the lawyer. 

“*To dare to drink my sherry,’ said Mr Tapes. 

“* And eat the rabbit-pie,’ said Scrape. 

«To kill ten brace of pheasants,’ said the keeper. 

“ «DP hang him for forgery,’ continued the lawyer. 

“*T'll prosecute him for poaching,’ said Mr. Tapes—‘ what’s his name ?’ 

** * Snugs,’ replied the keeper. 

“ *Don,’ replied Mr Scrape. 

** Don’t you wish you may catch him?’ said the groom to the under- keepers. 








“Thad heard quite enough to convince me I should get into trouble if | was but yesterday for the two mor'gages, and which would have gone out again at 
caught ; I therefore started the minute they were out of my sight, and ran as m a satoreet to-merrow. aus house has failed, and he the first to bring the 
hard as I could for nearly a mile. J then pulled up, and looking round me, and | "®WS -— Is the coach there’ 
seeing nothing to indicate a pursuit, congratulated myself on havng escaped, bh h 
and walked on at an easy pace, planning with myself how I should evade the | "*'® Dear, dear, whata fiery man you are ! 


inquiries that would certainly be set on foot 


“In the midst of my cogitations I was interrupted by a loud but distant shout, of being disturbed. We'll go down eo di Oi aa ; : 
and looking round, saw Mr. Scrape on a pony, and the two under-keepeis, about But you pinch me black and blue,” urged Gride, writhing with pain. 
a quarter of a mile behind me, evidently on my trail. I knew I could beat the Ralph threw him off impatiently, and descending the stairs with his usual firm 


men in running, but the pony was four to two—legs I mean—against me. 


“T Jaid a trap for Mr. Scrape—I ran boldly out across the middle of a grass 
field, at the top of my speed, and made for a gap, I saw in the fence opposite 
me " I jumped through, and stood quite still on the other side. Mr. Scrape tioned bis own hence, end thither they preceeded. 


gave a loud view hilloh! and galloped after me, leaving his two attendants be 


ind him, and most gallantly rammed his pony over the ditch where I was | pidden by the contraction of his knotted brows, he might have been asleep for 
standing | caught the bridle, and turning him short round, succeeded in un- any s gn of consciousness he gave, until the coach stopped, when he raised bis 
seating his rder so far. that a gentle application of my hand to the sole of his | pea and glancing through the window inquired what place that wa 
boot, threw him out of the saddle on the ground. I mounted in his stead, and , g oe 1 
whistling to Don, went off as hard as the pony could carry me, until I thought 
I was fairly out of danger of my enemies, and had sundry misgivings about being 


. 


taken up for horse stealing. 


“I rode to the nearest public, and gave a boy sixpence to ride the pony 
home with my compliments to his master and thanks for the loan of him. The 
landlord of this house was an old sportsman, and we were very well acquaint- 
ed ; I therefore told him of my adventures, which amused him very much, and 
as Tapes was a very bitter enemy of his, he readily promised secrecy as to my 


name aad college, and relieved me of my anxiety about getting back to Oxford 


Che Albion. 


undiscoveied, by putting his horse into a light cart and deiving me, by a round- 
about road, close to our college gates. : 
‘On the following mor: ing, | confess I was very anxious to know if any and 
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“Peg is so very deaf,” answered Gride with a look of anxiety and alarm — 
*Ohdear! Ring again, coachman. She sees the bell.” 


Again the man rang and knocked, and knocked and rang again. Some ofthe 











wha inquiries or proceedings had been instituted ; but was afraid to venture | neighbours threw up their windows and called across the street to each other 


out lest I should meet some of the parties. My appearence is rather peculiar, 
hoh! boh! hah! so I sent my scout down to St. Paul's Co lege to act as scout, 
and learn the tactics of the enemy. 

‘Mr. Scrape and the keeper had both been to inquire of the porter if a Mr. 
Snugs was there, and had described mv personal appearance so accura ely that | 
no one who had ever seen me could mistake me. , The porter, however, was 
too old a stager to betray me, aud the bailiff and keeper returned as wise as 
they came. 

“T took the advice of my scout and altered my usual dress, and by cutting 
off my whiskers, and subs ituting an eye-glass for my spectacles, looked a very 
different character. Still I was very uneasy ; | did not so m: ch fear the wrath 
of Mr. Tapes as that of his attorney, and turned over in my mind every plan I) 
evwuld think of for deprecating his anger; but without success, until I fortu- 
nately recollected that ove of our men who happened to be up, was intimately 
acquainted with him. I called upon him and told him of my impudent conduct 
of the day before, and of my fears of the result of it. 

After listening to and laughing at my tale—for somehow every body laughs 
at me—he very goodnaturedly promised to set matters straight before night. 

“‘ About seven in the evening, [ received a message fiom him to beg me to 
come over to his rooms I went, and to my great surprise was formally 1wtro- 
duced to the attorney by my real name, which he did not seem to recognise. 
He was already up to the degree of ** Merry,” from the wine he had drank, 
and we pushed the bottle round so rapidly, and drank so many irresistible toasts, 
that he go: boisterous in his mirth I told himall my old anecdotes which were 
new to him, and sung him three or four comic songs, which pleased him so 
much that he shook me warily by the hand. and assured me that he should be 
proud to know more of me, and to render me any assistance at any time that lay 
in his power. 

“« «My good sir,’ said I, ‘ I stand in need of your professional aid at this mo- 
ment’ 

“«T’m sorry—that is—glad to hear it—command my services ; but what's 
the crime 1’ 

“* Porgery.’ 

““* Good heavens ! forgery ! On whom ?” 

“ ¢ Yourself,’ and I told him inas amusing a way as I could every thing that 
had occurred at Tape Hall. 

‘He tried to look serious but could not, and after langhing heartily, pro- 
mised to relieve from all anxiety, if I wou'd merely tell him who had imitated 
his writing so closely that ne himself cou'd not tell whether it was his own or 
not. 

‘“‘ This I respectfully and firmly declined doing, as it might be prejudicial to 
another's interests At last he freely forgave me, and engaged to give me a 
note to old Tapes, which would prevent his instituting any proceedings against 
me. 

‘“‘ He kept his promise, and with the note which he had written for me, I rode 
over to Tape Hall and found the owner at home. 

‘“Mr. Scrape, who opened the door to me, knew me in spite of my disguise, 
and chuckled to think [ should pay for the rabbit-pie and his tumble. 

‘““«Mr. Scrape,’ said I, ‘here is a real note, not a forged one, for your mas- 
ter.’ 

‘He slammed the door in my face, but returned in a few minutes, and in a 
very humble tone dvsired me to walk in 

“IT found Mr. Tapes evidently in a bad humour at being compelled to pardon 
so grievous an offender as myself, but I brought him into a good humour at last, 
by flattering him on his merits as a country gentleman, and a county magis- 
trate, and by expressing a wish to repay his hospitality of the day before, by 
giving him a return bottle of sherry in college. 

“A sovereign to the keeper and his subs, made them so very polite, that they 
hinted at ‘ my having another chance at the pheasants when | knew their mas- 
ter was out.” 7. F. 

ae 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
EDITED BY ‘“‘Boz.’—[Continued from the last Albion.] 
CHAPTER LVI. 

RALPH NICKLEBY, BAFFLED BY HIS NEPHEW IN HIS LATE DESIGN, HATCHES A 
SCHEME OF RETALIATION WHICH ACCIDENT SUGGESTS TO HIM, AND TAKES INTO 

HIS COUNSELS A TRIED AUXILIARY. 
The course which these adventurers shape out for themselves and impera- 
tively call upon the historian to observe, ncw demands that they should revert 
to the point they attained previous to the commencement of the last chapter, 
when Ra'ph Nickleby and Arthur Gride were left together in the house where 
death had so suddenly reared his dark and heavy banner. 
With clenched hands, and teeth ground together so firm and tight that no 
locking of the jaws could for the time have fixed and riveted them more se- 
curely, Ra!ph stood for some minutes in the same attitude in which he had last 
addressed his nephew : breathing heavily, but as rigid and motionless in other 
respects as if he had been a brazen statue. After a time, he began by slow 
degrees, as a man rousing bimself from heavy slumber, to relax. For a moment 
he shook bis clasped fist stea'thily and -avagely towards the door by which 
Nicho\as had disappeared, and then thrusting it into his breast as if to repress 
by force even this show of passion, turned round and confronted the less hardy 
usurer, who had not yet risen from the ground. 
The cowering wretch, who still shook in every limb, and whose few grey 
hairs trembled and quivered on his head with abject dismay, tottered to his feet 
as he met Ra!ph’s eye, and shielding his face with both hands, protested while 
he crept towards the door that it was no fault of his. 
“* Who said it was, man?” returned Ralph, in a suppressed voice. ‘ Who 
said it was?” 
“ You looked as if you thought I was to blame,” said Gride, timidly. 
“ Pshaw !’’ Ralph muttered, forcing a laugh. ‘J blame him for not living 
an hour longer—one hour longer would have been long enough—I blame no one 
else.”’ 
‘““ N—n—no one else '”’ said Gride. 
‘‘Not for this mischance,”’ replied Ralph. ‘have an old score to clear 
with that—that young fellow who has carried off your mistress, but that has 
nothing to do with his blustering just now, for we should soon have been quit 
of him, but for thiscursed accident.” 
There was something so unnatural in the constrained calmness with which 
Ralph Nickleby spoke, when coupied with the livid face, the horrible expression 
o! the features to which every nerve and muscle as it twitched and thiobbed 
with a spasm whose workings no effort could conceal, gave every instant some 
new and frightfu' aspect—there was something so unnatural and ghastly in the 
contrast be'ween his h-rsh, slow, steady voice (only altered by a certain halting 
of the breath which made him pause between almost every word like a drunken 
man bent upon speaking plainly), and these evidences of the most intense and 
violent passions, and the struggle he made to keep them under, that if the dead 
body which lay above had stood instead of him before the cowering Gride, it 
could scarcely have presented a spectacle which would have terrified him 
more 
“The coach,” said Ralph afer a time, during which he bad struggled like 
some strong man against a fit. ‘ We came ina coach. Is it--warting ?” 
G ide gladly availed himself of the pretext for going to the window to see, 
and Ralph, keeping his face steadily the other way tore at his shirt with the 
hand which he hed thrust into his breast, and mu'tered in a hoarse whisper— 
“Ten thousand pounds! He said ten thousand! The precise sum paid in 





“Yes, yes,” said Grde, startled by the fierce tone of the inquiry. “It’s 


“Come here,” said Ralph, beckoning tohim. “We mustn’t make a show 


and heavy tread. got into the coach. Arthur Gride foliowed. Afier looking 
doubtfully at Ralph when the man asked where he was to drive, and finding 
that he remained silent, and expressed no wish upon the subject, Arthur men- 


On their way, Ralph sat in the furthest comer with folded arms, and uttered 
not a word. With his chin surk upon his breast, and his downcast eyes quite 


‘* My house,” answered the disconsolate Gride, affected perhaps by its lone- 
liness. ‘“ Ohdear! my house ” 
“True,” said Ralph. ‘I have not observed the way we came. I should 
like a g'ass of water. You have that in the house, I suppose ?” 
* You shall have a glass of—of anything you like,” answered Gride, with a 
groan. “It's no use knocking. coachman. Ring the bell.” 


that old Gride’s housekeeper must have dropped down dead. Others collected 
round the coach and gave vent to various surmises; some held that she had 
fallen asleep, some that she had burn’ herself to death, some that she had got 
drunk ; and one very fat man that she had seen something to eat which had 
frightened her so much (not being used to it) that she had fallen intoa fit. This 
last suggestion particularly delighted the bystanders, who cheered st rather up- 
rcariously, and were with some difficulty deterred from dropping down the area 
and breaking open the kitchen door to ascertain the fact. Nor was this all, for 
rumours having gone abroad that Arthur was to be married that morning, very 
particular lt quiries were made afier the bride, who was held by the majority to 
be disguised in the person of Mr. Ralph Nickleby, which gave rise to much 
jocose indignation at the public appearance of a bride in boots and pantaloons 
and called forth a great many hoots and groans At length the two money- 
le:.ders obtained shelter in a house next door, and being accommodated with a 
ladder, clambered over the wall of the back yard, which was not a high one, and 
descended in satety on the other side. 

«| am almost atraid to go in, I declare,” said Arthur, turning to Ralph when 
they were alone. ‘+ Suppose she should be murdered—lying with her brains 
knocked out by a poker—eh !” 

Suppose she were,” said Ralph, hoarsely. ‘TI tell you I wish such things 
were more common than they are, aud more easily done. You may stare and 
shiver—1 do!” 

He applied himself to a pump in the yard, and having taken a deep draught 
of water and flung a quantity on his head and face, regained his accustomed 
manner and led the way into the house, Gride following close at his heels. 

It was the same dark place as ever ; every room dismal and silent as it was 
wont to be, and every ghostly article of furniture !n its customary place. The 
iron heart of the old grim clock undisturbed by all the noise without, still beat 
heavily within its dusty case, the tottering presses slunk from the sigh: as usual 
in their melancholy corners, the echoes of footsteps returned the same dreary 
sound; the long legged spider paused in his nimble run, and scared by the sight 
of men m that his dull domain, hung motionless upon the wall counterfeiting 
death unt 1 they should have passed him by. 

From cellar to garret went the two usurers opening every creaking door and 
looking into every deserted room But no Peg was there. At last they sat 
them down in the apartment which Arthur Gride usually inhabited, to rest after 
their search, 

“The hag is out on some preparation for your wedding festivities, I sup- 
pose,”’ said Ralph preparing to depart, ‘“‘See here. I destroy the bond; we 
shail never need it now.” 

Gride who had been peering narrowly about the room fell at that moment up- 
on his knees before a large chest, and uttered a terrible yell. 

**How now?” said Ralph looking sternly round. 

* Robbed! robbed!” screamed Arthur Gride. 

“Robbed! of money ?” 

“No, no, no. Worse, far worse.” 

“Of what then?’ demanded Ralph. 

““ Worse than money, worse than money!” cried the old man, casting the 
papers out of the chest, like some beast tearing up the earth. ‘ She had bet- 
ter have stolen money—all my money—I haven't much. She had better have 
made me a beggar, than have done this !”” 

* Done what!” ssid Ralph. ‘* Done what, you devil’s dotard?” 

Sull Gride made no answer, but tore and scratched among the papers, and 
ye led #nd screeched like a fiend in torment 

“There is sonething missing, you say,” said Ralph, shaking him furiously by 
the collar. ‘ What isi?” 

‘“* Papers, deeds. I ama ruined man—lost—lost! Iam robbed, I am ruined 
She saw me reading it—reading it of late —I did very often.—She watched me 
—saw me put it in the box that fitted into this—the box is gone—she has sto- 
len it —Daionation seize her, she has robbed me!” 

“Of what!” cried Ralph, on whom a sudden light appeared to break, for his 
eyes flashed and his frame trembled with agitation as he clutched Gride by his 
bony arm =‘ Of what?” 

‘**She don’t know what it is; she can’t read!” shrieked Gride, not heeding 
the inquiry. “There’s only one way in which money can be made of it, and 
that is by taking it to her. Somebody will read it for her and tell her what to 
do. She and her accomplice will get money for it and be let off besides ; they’! 
make a merit of it—say they found it—knew it—and be evidence against me 
The only person it will fall upon is me—me—me !”” 

“Patience !”" said Ralph, clutching him still tighter and eyeing bim with a 
s\deluug look, so fixed and eager as sufficiently to denote that he hat some hid- 
den purpo-e in what he was about to say. ‘Hear reason. She can't have 
been gone long. I'll call the police. Give you but information of what she 
has s'olen, and they’ll lay hands upon her, trust me.—Here—help !” 
‘‘No—no—no,” screamed the old man putting his hand upon Ralph’s mouth 
“T can’t, I daren’t.”’ 

“Help! help!” cried Ralph. 

“No, no, no,” shrieked the other, stamping upon the ground with the energy 
of a madman. “I tell youno I daren’t—I daren’t !” 

* Daren’t make this robbery public?” said Ralph eagerly. ) 

“No!” rejoined Gride, wri.gmg hishands. ** Hush! Hush! Not a word 
of this; not a word must be said. Iam undone. Whichever way I turn, Iam 
undone. Jam betrayed. I shall be given up. I shall die in Newgate!” 
With frantic exclamations such as these, and with many others in which fear, 
grief, and rage, were strange y blended, the panic-stricken wretch gradually 
subdued his first loud outcry until it had softened down into a low despairing 
moan chequered now and then by a howl as, going over such papers as were 
left in the chest, he discovered some new loss. With very little excuse for de- 
parting so abruptly, Ralph left him, and greatly disappointing the loit«rers out- 
side the house by telling them there was nothing the matter, got into the coach 
and was driven to his own home , 

A letter lay on his table. He let it lie there for some time as if he had not 
the cou age to open it, but at length did so and turned deadly pale. 

‘The worst has happened,” he said, “the house hes failed. I see—the ru- 
mour was abroad in the City last night, and reached the ears of those merchants 
Well—well !” 

He strode violently up and down the room and stopped again. 

“Ten thousand pounds! And only lying there for a day—for one day ! How 
many anxious years, how many pinching days and sleepless nights, before I 
scraped together that ten thousand pounds !—Ten thousand pounds! How 
many proud painted dames would have fawned and smiled,and bow many spend- 
thrift blockheads done me lip service to my face and cursed me in their hearts, 
while I turned that ten thousands pounds into twenty! While | ground, and 
pinched, and used these needy borrowers for my pleasure and profit, what 
smooth-tongued speeches, anil courteous looks, and civil letters th: y would have 
given me! The cant of the lying world is, that men like me compass our riches 
by dissimulation and treachery, by fawning, cringing, and stooping. Why, how 
many lies, what mean and abject evasions, what humbled behaviour from up- 
starts who, but for my money, would spurn me aside as they do their betters 
every day, would that ten thousand pounds have brought me 16 !—Grant that I 
had doubled it—made cent. per cent.—for every sovereign told another— there 
would not be one piece of money in all that heap of coin which woul.n’t repre- 
sent ten thousand mean and paltry lies, told—not by the money-lender, oh no 
but by the money borrowers—your liberal, thoughtless, generous, dashing folks, 
who wouldn’t be so mean as save a sixpence for the world. : - 

Striving as it would seem to loose part of the bitterness of his regrets me e 
bitterness of these other thoughts, Ralph continued to pace the room. There 
was less and less of resolution in his manner as his mind gradually reverted to 
his loss; and at length, dropping into his elbow chair and grasping its sides so 
firmly that they creaked again, he said, between his set teeth: ‘ 

“The time has been when nothing could have moved me like the loss 0 
this great sum—nothing, for births, deaths, marriages, and every event whichis 
of interest to most men, had (unless it is connected with gain or loss of money) 
no interest for me. But now I swear, I mix up with the loss, his triumph in 
telling it. If he had brought it about,—I almost feel as if he had—I couldn't 
hate him more. Let me but retaliate upon him, by degrees however slow ; let 
me but begin to get the better of him, let me bot turn the scale, and I can bear 
, His meditations were long and deep. They terminated in his despatching ® 
letter by Newman, addressed to Mr Squeers at the Saracen’s Head, with in- 
structions to inquire whe her he had arrived in town, and if so, to wait an an- 

s had come b 
swer. Newman brought back the information that Mr Squeers y 
mail that morning, and bad received the letter in bed ; but that he sent his duty, 
and word that he would get up and wait upon Mr. Nickleby directly. M 

The interval between the delivery of this message and the arrival of Mr. 
Squeers was very short, but before he came, Ralph had suppressed every sign 
of emotion, and once more regained the hard, immoveable, inflexible — 
which was habitual to him, and to which, perhaps, was ascribable no small part 
of the influence which, over many men of no very strong prejudiceson the score 

orality, he could exert almost at will. 
- Well, Mr. Squeers,” he said, bp ceesie | that worthy with his accustomed 





The man rang, and rang, and rang again; then knocked until the street re- 
echoed with he sounds ; then listened at the keyhole of the door. Nobody 
came, and the house was silent as the grave. 








“ How’s this!” said Ralph impatiently. 


smile, of which a sharp look and a thoughtful frown were part and parcel.— 
“how do you do?” : : , 

| “ Why, sir,” said Mr. Squeers, “I’m pretty well. So's the family, and so’e 
the boys, except for a sort of rash as is running through the school, and rather 
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a 
puts ‘em off their feed. But it’s a ill wind as blows no good to nobody ; that’s 
what I always say when them lads has a wisitaion. A wisitation, sir, 1s the 
lot of mortality. Mortality itself, sir, is a wisitation. The world is chock full 
of wisita'ions ; and if a boy repines ata wisitation and makes you uncomforta- 
ble with his noise, be must have his head punched. That’s going according to 
the scripter, that ts.” 

“Mr Squeers,” said Ralph, drily. 

“Sir” 

“ We'll avoid these precious morsels of morality if you please, and talk of 
business.” 

“With all my heart, sir,” rejoined Squeers, ‘and first let me say ‘i 

‘“ First let me say, if you please —— Noggs !” L 

Newman preseuted himself when the summons had been twice or thrice re- 
peated, and asked if his master calied. 

“Idd. Goto your dinner. And go at once. Do you hear!” 

“Tt an’t time,” said Newman, doggedly. 

“ My time is yours, and I say it is,” returned Ralph. 

“You alte: it every day,” said Newman. “It isn’t fair.” 

“You don’t keep many cooks, and can easily apologize to them for the trou- 
ble,” retorted Ralph. ‘ Begone, sir!” 

Ralph not o ly issued this order in his most preremptory manner, but under 

retence of fetching some papers from the little office, saw it obeyed, and when 
Notes had left the house, chained the door to prevent the possibility of his 
returning secretly by means of his latch key. 

“| have reason to suspect that fellow,” said Ralph, when he returned to his 
own office. ‘ Therefore, until I have thought of the shortest and least trouble 
some way of ruining him, I hold it best to keep him at a distance.” 

“Jt wouldn't take much to ruin him, 1 should think,’’ said Squeers, with a 

in. 

« Perhaps not,” answered Ralph. “ 
Iknow You were going to say 1 

Ralph's summary aod matter of-course way of holding up this example and 
throwing out the hint that followed it, had evidently an effect (as doubtless ir 
was designed to have) upon Mr. Squeers, who said, after a little hesitation and 
in a much more subdued tone— 

“« Why, what I was a going to say, sir, is, that this here business regarding of 
that ungrateful and hard-hearted chep Snawley senior, puts me out of my way, 
and occasions a inconveniency quite unparalleled, besides, as | may say, making, 
for who'e weeks together, Mrs. Squeers a perfect widder. It's a pleasure to 
me to act with you, ef course.” 

“Of course,” said Ralph, drily. 

‘Yes, I say, of course,” resumed Mr. Squeers, rubbing his knees, ‘but at 
the same time, when one comes, as I do now, better than two hundred and fifty 
mile to take a affeidavid, it does put a man outa good deal, letting alone the 
risk.” 

‘And where may the risk be, Mr Squeers?’’ said Ralph. 

“*T said, letting alone the risk,’”’ replied Squeers, evasively. 

* And I said, where was the risk?” 





‘ . . 
Nor to ruin a great many people whom 
” 





“T wasn’t complaining, you know, Mr. Nickleby,” pleaded Squeers. ‘‘ Upon | 


my word | never see such a 64 
‘*T ask you where is the risk?” repeated Ralph, emphatically. 








«Where the risk?’ returned Squeers, rubbing his knees still harder. ‘* Why, | 


it an’t necessary to mention—certain subjects is best awoided. Oh, you know 
what risk | mean.” 


“ How often have I told you,” said Ralph, ‘and Low often am I to tell you, 
that you run no risk ! 
but that at such and such a time a boy was left with you in the name of Smike ; 
that he was at your school for a given number of years, was lost under suc! 
and such ci:cumstances, is now found, and has been identified by you in such 
and such keeping. This is all tree—is it not ?” 

“Ves © replied Squeers, * that’s all true.” 

** Well, then,” said Ralph, ‘ what risk do you run? Who swears to a lie 
but Snawley— a men whom I[ have paid much less than I have you?” 

“‘ He certainly did it cheap, did Snawley,” observed Squeers. 

“ Hedid it cheap !” retorted Ralph, testily, * yes, and he did it well, and 
¢arries it off with a hypocritical face and a sanctified air, but you—tisk! What 
do you mean by risk! The certificates are al! genuine, Snawley had another 
son, he has been married twice, his first wife is dead, none but her ghost could 
tell that she vidn’t wrie that letter, none but Snawley himself can tell] that this 
Js not his son and that his son is food for worms. The only perjury is Snaw- 
ley’s, and | fancy he is pretty well used to it. Where's your risk ?” 

“« Why, you keow,” said Squerrs, fidgetting in his chair, “if you come to 
that, I might say where’s yours?” ; 

* You might say where’s mine !" 


returned Ralph; “you may say where’s 
mine. , 


I don’t appear in the business—neither do you. All Snawley’s interest 
is to stick well to the story be has told, and all his risk is to depart from it in 
the least. Tak of your risk in the cgpspiracy !” 

“] say,” remonstrated Squeers, looking uneasily round ; “ don’t call it that 
—Just as a favour, don't.” 

“Cail it what you like,” said Ralph, irritably, ‘but attend to me. This tale 
was originally fabricated as a means of deep annoyance against one who hurt 
your trade and half cudgelled you to death, and to enable you to obtain repos- 
session of a tialf-dead drudge, whom you wished to regain, because while you 
wreaked vengeance on him for his share in the business, you knew that the 
knowledge that be was again in your power would be the best punishment you 
could inflict upon yourenemy. Is that so, Mr Squeers t” 

“Why, sir,’ returned Squeers, almost overpowered by the determination 
which Ra'pi displayed to make every thing tell against him, and by his stern 
unyielding manver, ‘*in a measure it was.”’ 

©’ What dues that mean?” said Ralph, quietly. 

“Why, in a measure, means,” returned Squeers, ‘as it may be so; that it 
wasn’t ail on my account, because you had some old grudge to satisfy too.” 

“If I hid not had,” said Ralph, in no way abashed by the reminder, “do you 
think I should have helped you?” 

* Why no, I don’t suppose you would,” Squeers replied. 
that point io be all square and straight between us.” 

“* How can it everbe otherwise!” retorted Ralph. “ Except that account is 
against me, for | spend money to gratify my hatred, and you pocket it, and gra- 
tify yours at the same titue. You are at least as avaricious as you are reveuge- 
ful—so am I. Which is best off! You, wo win money and revenge at the 
same time and by the same process, and who are at all events sure of money. 
if not of revenge ; or I, who am on y sure of spending money in any case, and 
can but win bare revenge at last ?” i j 


“T only wanted 


As Mr. Squeers could only answer this proposition by shrugs and smiles, 
Ralph sternly bade him be silent, and thankful that he was so well off, and then 
fixing his ey:s s'eadily upon him, proceeded to say— 

First, that Nicho.as had thwarted him in a plan he had formed for the dis- 
posal in marriage of a certain young lady, and had, in the confusion atten- 
dant upon her father’s sudden death secured that lady himself and borne her 
off in triumph. : 


Secoudly, that by some will or settlement—certainly by some instrument in 


What have you sworn, or what are you asked to swear, | 


writing, which must contain the young lady’s name, and could be therefore 


easily selected fiom others, if access to the place where it was deposited were 
once securedi—she was entitled to property which, if the existence of this deed 
ever became kuown to her, would make ker husband (and Ralph represented 
that Nicholas was cer ain to marry her) a rich and prosperous man, and most 
formidable enemy. 

Thirdly, that this deed had been, with others, stolen from one who hadj him- 
self obtained or concealed it fraudulently, and who feared to take any steps for 
its recovery ; and that he (Ralph) kuew the thief. ' 

To all this, Mr. Squeers listened with greedy ears that devoured every sylla- 
ble, and with his one eye and his mouth wide open ; marvelling for what spe- 
cial reason he was honoured with so much of Ralph’s confidence, and to what 
it all tended. 

p “Now,” said Ralph, leaning forward, and placing his hand on Squeer’s arm, 
hear the design which I have conceived, and which I must—I say, must, if | 
can ripen it—have carried into execution. No advantage can be Teaped from 
this deed, whatever it is, save by the girl herself, or her husband, and the pos 
erage ay at _ sp trecmeinet We is indispensable to any advantage 
. 1ave discovered beyond the possibility of doubt. I want 
that deed brought here, that I may give the man who brings it fifty pounds in 
gold, and burn it to ashes before his face.” . Y 
Mr. Squeers, atter following with his eye the action of Ralph’s hand towards 


the fire place as if he w 
ere at that moment consuming the paper, drew a long 
breath, and said— ’ - 3 


“Yes; but who's to bring it?” 
“ Nobody, perhaps, for much is to be 


done before it can be got at,” said Ralph 
* But if arty body—you.” got at, ph. 


Mr. Squeer’s first tokens of consternation, and his flat re 
task, would have staggered most men, 
donment of the proposition. 
Resuming when t! 
coolly ws if he | 


linquishment of the 
if they bad not occesioned an utter aban- 
On Ralph they produced not the sightest effect 
1e schoolmaster had quite talked himself out of breath, as 
lad never been Interrupted, Ralph 
on such features of the case as he deemed 
stress upon 


proc eeded to expatiate 


it most advisable to lay the greatest 


vT * -_ enitud = ‘ ; : 
hese we e, decrepitude, and wea ness of M Sliderskew, the 
great improdabil ner having any accomplice or ev laintance taki 
re 0 eccournt h habits, and her long reside: such al ( 
mde s tie 


280n there was to suppose that the robbery was not th 











result of a concerted plan, otherwise she would have watcbed an opportunity of 
carrying off a sum of money, or even of her being in want (to which the same 
argument applied ;) the difficulty she would be piaced in when she began to 
think on what she bad done, and found herself incumbered with docamen's: of 
whose nature she was utterly ignorant; aud the comparative ease with which 
somebody, with a full knowledge of her position, obtain ng access to her aud 
working upon ter fears, if necessary, might worm himself into her confidence, 
and obtain, under one pretence or another, free possession of the deed. To these 
were added such considerations as the constant residence of Mr Squeers at a 
long distance from London, which rendered his ass ciation with Mr Siiderskew 
a mere masquerading frolic, in which nobody was likely to recognise him either 
at the time or afterwards; the impossibility of Ralph's undertaking the task 
himself, being already known to her by sight, and various comments upon the 
uncommon tact and experience of Mr. Squeers, which would make his over- 
reaching one e!d woman’ a mere matter of child’s play and amusement. In ad- 
dition to these influences, and persuasions, Ralph drew, with his utmost skill 
and power, a vivid picture of the defeat whicy Nicholas would susta n should 
they succeed, in linking himself to a beggar where he expected to wed an heir- 
ess—glanced at the immeasurable importance it must be to a man situa ed as 
Squeers, to preserve such a friend as himself—dwel: on a long train of benefits 
conferred sivce their first acquaintance, when he had reported favourably of his 
treatment ofa sickly boy who had died under his hands (and whose death was 
very convenient to Ralph and his clients, but this he did not say,) and finally 
hinted that the fifty pounds might be increased to seventy-five, or in the event 
of very great success, even to a hundred 

These arguments at length concluded, Mr. Squecrs crossed his legs and un- 
crossed them, and scra'ched his head, and rubbed his eye, and examined the 
palms of his hands, and bit his nails, and after exbibiting many other signs of 
restlessness and indecision, asked ‘‘ whether one hundred pound was the tighest 
that Mr. Nickleby could go” Being answered in the affirmative, he bec:me 
restless again, and atter some thought, and an unsuccessful inquiry “ whether 
he couldn't go another fifty,” said he supposed he must try and do the most 
he co ld fora friend, which was always his maxim, and therefore he under- 
took the job. 


* But how are you to get at the woman?” he said; ‘that’s what it is as 
puzz'es me.” 

“[ may not get atherat all,” replied Ralph, “ but I'lltry Ihave hunted down 
people in this city before now who have been better hi! than she, and I know 
quarters in which a guinea or twu carefully spent will often solve darker rid- 
dies than this—ay, aud keep them close too, if need be I hear my man ring- 
ing at the door. We may as well part. You had teiter not come to and fro, 
but wait till you hear from me.” 

“Good !"’ returned Squeers. “I say, if you shosldn’t find her out, you'll pay 
expenses at the Saracen, and something fr loss of time !” 

“ Well,” said Ralph, testily; ‘*yes. You have nothing more to say its 

Squeers, shaking his head, Ralph accompanied him to the street-door, and 
audibly wondering, for the edification of Newman, why it was fastened as if it 
were night, let him io and Squeers out, and returned to his own room. 

** Now !”” be muttered, doggedly. ‘*Come what come may. for the presen! 
I am firm and unshaken. Let me but retrieve this one small portion of my loss 
and disgrace. Let me but defeat him in this one h»pe, cear to his heart as I 
know it must be. Le: me but do this, and it shal! be the first link in such a 
chain, which I will wind about him, as never man forged yet.” 





SKETCES OF JERUSALEM. 
BY C. G. ADDISON, ESQ., OF THE INNER TEMPLE. 


Moslem cemetery—Site of the ancient Jerusalem—Jewish qu:rter—Synagogue—Greek 
Christians—Village of Siloa—Sepulchral habitatiuns—The chaat of the Muezzi+s— 
Past and present state of Palestine—Prophecies—Restoration of the Jews—History 
of the country since the death of Christ—Conquest of Jerusalem by the Arabs. 


** Our holy and our beautiful house, where our fathers praised 


thee, is burned up with fire: and all our pleasant things are jaid 
waste.”—ISAIAH. 


‘THE greater part of the ‘present ‘“‘ church of the holy sepulchre,” and all the | 














varous chape's attache: to it, are of recent erection, the previous building | 


having been almost entirely consumed by a great fire which took place on the 
12th of March, 1808, and which, it is said, unfortunately destroyed most of the 
old columns and Mosaic work of the time of Canstautine. Some smal! por- 
tions of ‘he present building appear to be ancient, and of the same style of 
architecture as the ruins of other Christian churches of that period They 
are positively affirmed to be remnants of the original church erected by that | 
emperor, or by his motner, the Empress Helena, about the year of our Lord | 


300. The front of the edifice is almost wholly obstructed and concealed by | 


the projecting buildings of the Greek monastery. It displays little beyond tte | 


entry into Jerusalem, ard an old window of a singular and mixed style of 


single door of entrauce, over which is a curious bas rel ef, representing Christ's | 
| 


architecture, which has a venerable and pleasing appearance. 

The christian church, which since the year 300 bas always existed upon this 
spot, has been repeatedly sacked and ravaged by the successive conquerors of 
Jerusalem. Ina. p 615, it was plundered of its boly relics and rich offerings 
by Chosroas the Persian. In the year 1009 it wes again sacked of all i's valu 
ables, and in a p. L187, when the holy city was wrested by Saladin from the | 
hauds of the crusaders, the crosses, the images, the gold lamps, the vases, and 
ail the holy relics, which bad been carefully deposited by the patriarch in four 
ivory chests, were seized by Saladin, who was about to turward them to the 
cal:ph as trophies of bis victory, when he was induced by the promise of a ran- 
som'o delay his purpose, and they were subsequently redeemed by Richard of 
England, at the expense of 52,000 byzants of gold. 

In the treaty which Richard wade with Saladin just before his departure 
from the holy land, it was stipulated that ** the holy sepulchre”’ should rema'n 
in the hands of the Latin Christi+ns, and should be open to all pilgrims flocking 
to Jerusalem, and thus it has since been permitted to continue in consideration 
of the payment of a sum of money annually to the government. 

The number of pilgrims resorting to Jerusalem has of la'e years been much 
diminished, and at the present time they consis: almost exclusively of members 
of the Greek religion from Russia, Turkey, Asia Minor, and the islands of the 
Mediterra: ean—Armenians from Anatolia, and other provinces of the Turkish 
empire, Copts from Egypt, and sometimes a few Atyssinian merchants. 

Che enthusiastic Roman Catholics from the distant countries of Europe, no 
longer crowd around the sacred shrines of the holy city, and no longer wake 
the circuit of the wa dolo osa barefvoted, and clad in sackcloth. The enter- 
prising spirit of modern times, and the increased facilities of travelling, have 
caused the to'y land to be ex ensively visited by a crowd of strangers who 


have examined and criticised the monkish tales and the priestly delusions with | 


an unusual degree of freedom, and have treated them in a very different light 
from the simple minded, ignorant and superstitious devotees, who wildly im- 


agine themselves sure of salvation if they have only made ‘the holy pilgri- 
mage.” 


The Europeans have become more enlightened, and have adopted wiser and 
better notions upon the subject of religion, and are unwilling to undergo the | 
expense and fatigue of so long and painful a journey without an adequate com- 
pensation. But amoung the Christians scatiered throughout the East, the | 
strange notions and wild delusions engendered by superstition and ignorance | 
still prevail, and are encouraged by the zeul or avarice of the priests and monks, | 
who receive presents and oflerings from the deluded worshippers. The pil 


| grims of the Greek church still crowd to Jerusalem, chiefly uncer the fond idea 


that if they can obtain candles lighted from ‘“ the holy Greek fire,” they will, 
at whatsoever person's funeral they may afterwards be burned, assuredly save | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Td 
the modern wall is not pushed out to the edge of the precipice, bu: leaves a 
cousiderable pait of the a: cient mound outside it. It is only on the north, 
where the ancient city was vot fortified by nature, that any doubt can exist as 
o the extent of ground which it covered. On this side, however, it 1s evident 
that -he ancient Jerusalem extended a tull mile beyond the limits of the pre- 
sent vorthein wall, the ground being everywhere covered with innumera' le 
square pieces of mosaic pavement, remains of the domestic habi'at.ons of the 
ancien: Jews. 

On ell the other sides of Jerusalem, where the city was fortified by nature, 
one wall ouly sufficed for the protec iou of the town, but on this northern side 
all the resources of art were applied to strengthen its defences. ‘Three enor- 
mous and «lmost impregnsble walls were buil, one behind the other. Each 
wall was thirty-seven feet io height, and hfteen feet in breadth, and was con- 
s ructed of e ormous stones thirty fect long, and fifteen broad ; but so complete 
was the cestruction of the ancient cty by Tius, that not a vestige of these 
stupendous ar ificial defences bas ever since vecn discovered, and their exact 
positiou cannot now be accurately determined. It seems, however, from Jose- 
phus, that they passed near to the sepulchre of the kings, and ran parallel with 
the present nurtheru wall, but at the vistance of about 4 mile fromit. By fol- 
lowing, therefore, this ime, until we came to the ravines at either end, and 
then skirting along the edge of the eastern and western declivities, until we 
reach the modern for ificatious, we have a tulerably exact idea of the extent of 
ground covered by the an. ent Jerusalem 

The eminence to the nor:hward beyond the sepulchres of the kings is the 
Hi'l Scopus, on which ‘he main body of the Romen army under Titus encamp- 
ed. They cut down all the trees which covered all the sloping ground between 
the base of the bh il end the nor hern walls. The tenth legion, wnich came from 
Jericho, after joining a stiong division of the Roman forces, encamped along 
the declivities of the Mount of Olives, fronting the temple. 

[i the afternoon we passed along el harat bal hotia, * the street of the gate of 
the temple,” to el harat ef Yavud, * the street of the Jews,” a confined and 
dirty qu.rter, c ose by the public shembles, where the small band of Jews still 
exis ing in Jerusalem have their habitations and their synagogue. It is curious 
and interesting to observe the different races, which here keep themselves en- 
tirely distinct aud separate—is lated clas-es of people, who intermarry not with 
each other. follow not the same mtes and cusioms, and scarcely condescend to 
a fri: ndly intercourse. 

We have fir-t tue petty tribe of Jews banded together in the fil hiest and 
most miserable part of the town, cut off from the rest of the city, and living as 
slaves and strangers in their own rightful country. They are the genuine de- 
scrndants of that chesen race, who near three thousand years back conquered 
and colou'sed the land under the guidance aid command of Joshua Durmg all 
the successive co: quests and colunisations of the Holy Land, they have obsti- 
na'ely adhered ‘o their own peculiar rites and unsocial manners, have intermar- 
ried o ly with each other, and have consequently wonderfully preserved the 
distinguishing peculiar ti s and characteristics of ther race and nation. Neither 
the successive destruction: of Jerusalem, and dispersions of the Jews, neither 
the violence of the Romans, the Persians, the Turcoman hordes, nor the sword 
of the Saracens, has s\ fliced utterly to extinguich the Jewish race in Palestine, 
nor to break down those peculiar and exclusive institutions and manners which 
mark out the Jews as ad stinct and isolated people amongst the great f mily of 
the world. Most of the great nations wh» successively conquered Palestine, 
and established their domin‘on at Jerusalem, exist no more; butthe Jews still 
linger on in ‘he land of their fatners, a despised and abject tribe, the victims of 
insult and d+g:adation. Their miserable habitations still cluster among mounds 
of stone aid rubbish, between the site of the temple and Mount Zion, and amid 
all their calamities they still fondly cherish the expectation of ‘the promised 
Mes-iah.”’ 

The next curious and interesting class of people at Jerusalem are the Greek 
Christians, the descendsnts of those subjects of the Roman empire who con- 
quered or colonised the Holy Land, passing over from Italy end the eastern 
provinces to occupy the waste lands and deserted dwellings of the slaughtered 
Jews. When Jerusalem was delivered up into the bands of the Moslems, the 
Greek Chris\ians were cumpelled to congrega e together in the same quarter of 
the tows, which they have ever since continued to occupy. An impassible line 
of division was drawn between them and their conquerors by the d fference of 
religion ; and, despised and shunned by their new masters, they were driven to 
associate exclusively with each other, and to intermarry among themselves.— 
Tne language, customs, and distinguishing peculiarities of this people have con- 
sequently been strictly preserved, and in feature, appearance, dress, and man- 
ner, as well as language, they are at once distinguishable from the Jews, and 
from their Arib masters, among whom they dwell. Between these Christians 
and the Jews there still exist great antipathy and dislike, although the days of 
the persecution by the Christians, and the time when they excluded the Jews 
from the holy city, have long since passed awry. 








In exploring the Jewish quarter, we traversed several narrow, gloomy, and 
ruinous streets, and constantly ascended and descended declivities, covered with 
stones, rubbish, and offal, cast out from the doorways of the mean and dilapida- 
ted dwellings. The Jews of Jerusalem seem to be poorer and far wo:se off in 
respect of comfort than their brethren at Tiberias ; but although their dwellings 


have a dirty and very forbidding external aspect, yet they often very much im- 
’ ; . 


prove on getting inside. I mede acquaintance with a Jew who spoke a little 
English, and also Itatian; I was introduced to his house, the rooms of which 
were comfortably carpeted and matted, and two handsome dark eyed girls, his 
daughters, with long raven tresses aud naked feet, wandered about the dwell- 
ing, and did the honours with great grace and courtesy. Al! the Jewes-es bere, 
as at Tiberias, go without veils, and in their dress, manner, and appearance, they 
are far more European than Asiatic. Coffee and swectmeats were handed round, 
and large goblets of cold water. 

We passed along a most miserable deserted street, bordered by mounds of 
rubbish, heaps of stone, and crumbling and dilapidated dwellings, to the syna- 
gogue, which is small, mean, and miserable. It was empty and silent, except 
when the wind shook the crazy lattices, and whistled shrilly through the chinks 
of the doors and the shutters. On leaving the synagogue, we observed various 
lean-visaged o'd men and women, with withered and hur gry aspects, crouched 
under the crumbling porches of the door, or sheltering themselves from the 
wind behind some of the tottering walls and crumbling mounds of rubbish which 
here encumber and choke up all the vacant spaces of ground. 

The Jews, [ an told, still resort, on cer‘ain feast days, privately and in small 
groups, to the large stones forming the foundation of the eastern wall of the 
town, which have been supposed to be remains of the platform raised by Herod 
as the founda ion for his emple. Here they mourn over the fallen fortunes of 
their country, and pray for the redemption of “ the captive daughter of Zion.” 

In the afternoon we crossed the brook Cedron, end visited the small village 
of Siloa, which is seated on the steep eminences that rise above the southern 
end of the valley of Jehoshapbat. Several mud huts and miserable habitations 
without roofs are scattered over the bare surface of the rocks, and among them 
are numerous sepulchral grottos, which are bere thickly inhabited. All the 
rocks around Jerusalem, as has been before observed, are excavated into caverns 
and chambers, forming one vast ancient cemetery. ‘These chambers, which 
have been long despoiled of the bones of their former occupants, and left open 
and neglecied, are now cons‘dered fit and comfortable habitations for the living, 
being tenanted by various poor families, who, having no other place of resi- 
dence, ‘‘ remain among the graves, and lodge in the monuments.”* 

{ en‘eied several of these subterranean retreats, and found a quantity of dirty 
squalid children, rolling like a lit:er of young pigs upon some loose straw. The 
receptacles and niches for coffins are used for the domestic purposes of the in- 
mates, and on a ledge, whereon once rested a dead body, was now quietly 


his soul from punishment in an after state of existence! Others crowd to the cradled a sleeping infaut ! 


Jordan, bathe themselves in the sacied stream, and dip their garments in the | 


water; these garments are then carried home with them, and carefully preser- 
ved for their winding-sheets ! 


The Armenian Catholics are very careful to have a proper certificate of their 
having visiied every one of the hoty places, and of thei haviag diligently re- 
peated all the prayers prepared for the occasion. They then get their arms 
indelibly marked with holy devices, and go home under the idea that they are 


a great many steps nearer heaven than when they originally set out on their 
journey ! 


November 24th.— We passed out of the gate in the northern wall of the 
city, calied Ephraim’s Gate, and traversed the Moslem cemetery, which closely 
adjoins it. The small marble monuments of the Mussulmen are scattered over 
some bare and naked eminences, and an humble place of prayer, with a low 
whitewashed dome, skirts the edge of the solitary burying-ground. The tall! 
and majestic forests of cypresses, which cluster thick around the Mos'em cem- | 
eteries in the north, here no longer overshadow the earth, and extend not that | 
deep and solemn gloom over the graves of the dead, which creates so awe- | 
inspiring and thrilling #n effect in the solemn, selitary burying-grounds of Ana- 
tolia and European Turkey, where on the green turf 

* Roses rear 
Their leaves, the carliest of the year; | 
And the wild cypress waves in tender gloom.” 

We made the circu't of the present w lls of Jerusalem, and, 

lescription of Jose phus, we satisfact y determmed in our own 





ided by the 


! 
r minds the 


‘oundaries of the ancient city. On all sides, except the north, its circui 
lefined by natural landmarks, which cannot be mistaken or removed. Th: 
impassable vaileys” of Jos« phus and ° he deep ravines” of Strabo, describ 
as ericompassing the city on the south-east and west, still render the mods 

wr ‘ oten } y en? a 1 «}  « - +" 
own “strong by nature” on all thos es excepting on Mount Zion, wher 


. 





From this village I ascended the southern acclivities of the Mount of Olives, 
end traversed a succession of bare rugged ledges of rock, on whose arid surface 
not even a blade of grass, or a clump of moss, vegetated. We then crossed a 
wide district, covered with small stones, by searching among which I picked 
up at almost every step numerous small fragments of ancient Mosaic pavements, 
exactly similar to the common pavements in the houses at Pompeii, aud in an- 
cient Roman villas. It is evident that all this stony and barren district was in 
times past covered with buildings and domestic habitations 

We had enjoyed a brilliant and unclouded day, and the sun was just sinking 
behind the lofty eminences of “ the hill country of Judea,’’ when we passed on- 
ward to the summit of the Mount of Olives. It was the hour of prayer—the 
hour when the Caliph Omar stood with the patriarch of Jerusalem in the 


church of the holy sepulchre on the day of the surrender of the city to the Mos- 
' ? ¢ P 


lems, when the voice of the muezzin was first heard, calling the “true believ- 


ers’ to prayer within the walls, and announcing the triumph of the crescent 


ove rthe cross. 
Sunset is always the most heaven'y and delicious period of the whole day in 
southern climates, and I had ascended the mount forthe purpose of taking a 


| farewell look at “the city sitting solitary,” ‘the virgin daughter of Zion.” — 


We seated ourselves upon some naked rocks, and casting our eyes over the 
tops of some olive trees, which were thinly scattered along the sides of the de- 
livities below, we gazed on the minarets of the mosque of Omar. and listened 
ttentively to catch, amid the silence and tranquillity of the evening, the cus- 
ymary chant of the muezzins calling the faithful Moslems to the solemn, and 
them almost never neglected duty of prayer. The musical and long drawn 
summoning ' 1 to withdraw their thoughts fora space from 

tions of the world, heard at early morning, in the 

ir of sunset, ever produces a powerful imnpressior 


usy and absorbing oc¢ 
ud of night, o1 
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* Isaiah. 
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‘upon 


the mind of the European wanderer in eastern climes; but how much is | Fair. ‘The democrat, the radical, and the leveller, may not be disposed to ad- 
the effect heightened when the same notes are heard loudly chanted from the | mit this—but the truth is undeniable. Some persons eat their fish, and even 


‘towers that now rear themselves so proudly upon the site of the ancient Tem- 
ple of Solomon, and when within view, and within hearing, of the place of the 
erucifixion of Jesus Christ, “the eternal truth and the necessary fiction” are 
loudly proclaimed La i-lah i-lah Allah, Mohammed re sul Allah, “ There is 
‘but one God, and Mahomet is God’s apostle !”’ 

Such is the cry that at noon and midnight, at sunrise and sunset, echoed and 
re-echoed from mosque and minaret, now strikes upon the ear of the stranger as 
he direct his footsteps in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 

As Isat upon the mount of Ouives, watching the departure of the last ravs of 
the sun from the summit of the neighbouring eminences, a long train of reflec- 
tions connected with the past history and present condition of this interesting 
country, naturally forced themselves upon my mind. In the valley of Jehosha- 
phat, which lay extended in deep shade below, the Jews erected those “ sacred 


groves” and “high places,” where human sacrifices were offered to Moloch, 
where Baalphegor was worshipped, and a!so, “the sun, the moon, the planets, 
and all the host of heaven.” Tbe Jews,we are told, “* built them high places, and 
images, and groves, on every high hill, and under every green tree, and provoked 
the Lord to jealousy with their sins which they committed.” 

From a recollection of the disobedience of the Jews, and their refusal ‘to 
walk in the ways of the Lord, and keep his commandments,” the mind is na 
turaliy led to a consideration of the fate and fortunes of the country since the 
Jews have been plucked “ from off the land,” and also of its present miserable 
econdition under the iron yoke of the Moslems. 


The bare and desolate aspect of the surrounding landscape from the summit | been established for upwards of a hundred and fifty years, The race of Fri- 
ef the Mount of Olives, the rugged rocks, and barren shingle, without trees and | bourg and of Treyer is extinct—they are gathered 'o their forefathers. The 


without water, present a strange and striking contrast to the hasty and glowing 
descriptions we meet with in sacred and profane history, of the environs of Je 
rusalem in ancient times, when ‘rivers end streams of water made g'ad the 
city of the Lord,” 
we are told, in their tributary streams, and when gardens and groves of trees 
caused the city to be celebrated as “beautiful for situation.” 

What a remarkable and striking contrast does all the country now present to 
its ancient state, when the spice merchan's frequented the markets of Palestine, 
and the fleets of Tyre ministered to the wants and luxuries of the people ; when 
the city of Jerusalem possessed i's mighty men of valour, “three hundred 
thousand, with the captains of thousands, and Adnan the chief ;’’ and when the 
king thereof had “ four thousand stalls for horses and chariots, and twelve thou- 
sand horsemen!’ Inthose times the land was covered with “fenced cities, 
castles, and cities of store, and chariot cities,” which sent forth “an army of 
men that bare targets and spears, out of Judah three hundred thousand, and out 
ef Benjam n, that bare shields and drew bows, two hundred and fourscore thou- 
sand, mighty men of valour!” 

In later times we have frequent testimonies to the power and population of 
thecountry. ‘The single districts of Jamnia and Joppa alone,” savs the geo- 
grapher Strabo, “could arm forty thousand men,” a number to the fourth of 
which their entire population dees not now amount. In the Itineraries of An- 
toninus, forty-two w@ publice, or high roads, are enumerated ; anc Reland 

ives several inscriptions that were found ou Roman milestones, marking the 

istance, between different spots. The great geographical work of Claudius 
Ptolemeus, writen about the middle of the second century, in the time of An- 
toninus Pius, enumerates, with great precision, cities and villages that once ex- 
isted in Gal:lee, Judea, and other parts of the country, giving their latitude and 
longitude ; but the sites of most of them are now no longer known, and their 
very names have perished from the memory of the present inhabitants 

In modern times, the decline of the country in population and wealth has been 
most extraordinary and startling. It is palpably manifest from the recollection 
and experience of all the aged inhabitants, but it is best shown by the deftars, 
or registers of imports, kept by the officers charged with the collection of the 
smirt, or land tax, imposed by Sultan Selim when he conquered Palestine and 
Syria. ‘These contain registries of large districts of land now waste and un 
cultivated, and of villages no longer in existence ! 

When we survey the present bare and treeless aspect of the landscape, the 
gloomy and rugged districts destitute of vegetation, and the poverty of the 
scanty population, we can scarcely believe that this is the land once poetically 
described as ‘flowing with milk and honey,” as ‘a landof wheat and barley 
and vines and fig-trees and pomegranates, a land of olive oil and of honey,”— 
“a place where there is no want of anything in the earth.” 


and “the waters of Shiloah flowed softly,” rejoicing, as | down to the present possessors, for the peculiar rich, fu | quality for which their 


peas, with their knives, while others use forks—the former are barbarians, the 
taiter, gentlemen. 

The numbers of purveyors of snuff in this demoralized metropolis is enor- 
mous. My list, however, will comprise but a chosen few; the elite of manu- 
facturers—the elegant extracts from the erudite body of mixture-makers. Thei 

| names are imperishable, and will be handed down to posterity, by their grater 
| ful customers, so long as good taste, discriminating judgment, and noses pre- 
vail. It will be -my pleasing task in submitting this tobacconistical list to the 
snuff-taking public, to point out the several excellences of each firm as regards 
their mixtures; and asI descant, en connvisseur, upon the,merits of each happy 
combination, I anticipate the thanks of many an amateur. 

Tue most celebrated establishments are the fullowing : 


Fribourg and Treyer....---.------------ Haymarket 

POO 9EPE6 ck 5.50. ovcccwecccsesseeets | Palmell 

ONG FO Se Badd bdse Seca sete Vees'esed Cockspur-street 
ET a a Sere rs St. James’s-street 
te. ak rae als esau ~aee Oxford-street 
Sas 2 eo ce wade ceeds Oxford-street 
0” ere ee rere | - Temple-bar 
ee 1). Bu desi sadadeuatclsc cece Holborn-hill 
Ne foe ok Be en peed vied Fleet-street 
OO aaa eee Gracechurch-street 


Fribourg’s can justly claim precedence in point of antiquity, the firm having 


name still adorns the portal, however, aud is a tower of strength. The business 
is now in the hands of the Messrs. Evans,—and oh Evans! what snuff they 
sell!!! The secret of the Fribourgs has been studiously preserved and handed 


souffs are celebrated, is not tobe met with but in the Haymarket. Where the 
fragrant leaf is culled, from which they dress their matchless m:xtures it is not 
for me to say, but their snuffs, ca@/eris paribus, are not to be equalled. Certain 
houses are celebrated for certain snuffs, as I sha!l hereafter show, and Fribourg’s 
stands pre-eminent for Bureau and Etrenne. The concoctors of this plain, 
gentlemanly mixture, have imparted a flavour to these two suuffs that one may 
look for in vain elsewhere, and [ pronounce it the best for a moderate snuff-taker. 
It is not so delicate as the Martinique, Bolongaro, and others of the genus 
brown ; nor so rich and luscious as the Cuba, cwm multis alus, of Carrottes, but 
admirably calculated for the admirer of the juste mi/ieu. The Messrs. Evans 
purchased nearly the whole of the stock of his late Majesty George the Fourth, 
for a large sum, which they retailed at a rather extravagant price to their cus- 
tomers. ‘The speculation must have answered, for his gracious majesty’s mix- 
ture lasted for an incredibly long time ; but it is to be presumed the stock was 
a large one. Talking of regal mixtures, if the reader be a snuff-taker, and like 
a rich-flavoured, and rather a coarse-grained suuff, and above all, if he be in fa 
vour with Mr. Evans, let him ask for some of the King’s Carrotte, and if he 
does not thank me at every pinch, why I know nothing of good tobacco. The 
name of Fribourg and Treyer g'addeueth the eyes of the city conno:sseurs al- 
so, for the Messrs. Evans have a branch establishment in Cornhill, facing the di- 
lapidated site of the late Royal Exchange, a formidable rival to Mr. Beynon, of 
whom anon. The snuffs are the same es at the fountaiu-head in the Haymar- 
ket, of surpassing flavour and richness. The next on my list is Pontet Pére 
He dwelleth in the aristocratic reg'on of Pali-mall. The old gentleman has 
some very fine snuff, and herein more especially must I mention some splendid 
Martinque, of which Papa Pontet is the undoubted possessor. 

Well do 1 remember in the days of my nonage, and nonsense, subscribing my 
name as acandidate for two or three pounds of this then celebrated snuff 
Reader, in those days it was the fashion, and under its powerful sway did I en- 
rol my patronymic, together with some score of my acquaintances. You might 
as well have been out of the worl! as out of Pontet’s book; for cot to know 
Pontet argued oneself unknown. But to my poor judgment, there were snuffs 
equally as good as the far famed Martinique, although not quite sv much in 
vogue, in proof of which, in obedience to all-powerful custom, I had a mixture 
of my own This was coinposed of three-fourths Bureau, and one-fourth Ha 
vannah Rapé, but then such Havannah Rapé! Alas! every grain of it is gone, 
and so ended my mixture. The history of this snuff may not be out of place 
here. Some twenty odd years ago, when the colonnaie was added to the Ita- 





The productions of the country in times past have been lavishly praised and 
celebrated as most abundant. ‘In those days saw I in Judah some treading 
wine-presses on the sabbath, and bringing in sheaves and lading asses; as also 
‘wine, grapes, and figs, and all manner of burdens.”’*.—( To be Continued.) 





* Nehemiah. 





SNUFFS AND SNUFF-TAKERS. 
What a moment ! what a doubt! 
All my nose, inside out, 
All my thrilling, tickling caustic, 
Pynamid Rhinocerostic, 

Wants to sneeze, and cannot do it ! 
Now it yearns me, thrills me, stings me. 
Now with rapturous torment wrings me. 

Now says, ‘‘ Sneeze, you fool; get through it.” 
Shee—-shee—oh ! ’tis most del isha, 
Ishi—ishi—most del-ishi— 

(Haag it I shall sneeze till spring.) 
Snuff’s a most delicious thing. 


The above is a free version of a passage from a clever little Italian poem on 
tobacco (la Tabacheide,) in which the witty author bas attempted the descrip- 
‘tion ofa sneeze. This titillating indulgence, however, is permitted only to the 
novice, for your real snuff-taker disdaineth to a‘low his nasal organ to yield obe- 
dience to the thrilling call—his proboscis is proof against tuch tickling. But if 
tong habit have blunted the sensitiveness of this delicate promontory, it is fully 
compensated for in the rapture his nose knows, be it Roman or snub, when 
primed with a libera! pinch of old Pontet's delicate Martinique, or his son’s more 
pungent mixture. 

Little do the sneeze -totallers know of the inexpressible luxury attendant upon 

a pinch of fine old snuff after dinner—it is the fit companion to a glass of gener- 
us wine: and in shunning the real connoisseur’s box, they deny themselves 
one of the greatest enjoyments discovered by man. Yes, gentle reader, scep- 
tic though you be, it 7s an eajoymant—a refined, a social enjoyment. Some 
hypercritics have denounced the habit of snuff taking as uncleanly, and a few 
ultra railers have gone so far as to say it is unwho!esome, quoting as an author- 
ity the late Mr. Abernethy, who, upon being asked by an inveterate consumer 
of répé, if an immoderate use of snuff was calcu'ated to injure the brain, re- 
plied, in his usual caustic and splenetic manner, ‘ Not in the least, sir, for peo- 
ple who take snuff immoderately, can have no brains.” 

Lam no advocate for excess of any kind—although instances might be quoted 
ewhere the greatest gluttons in this way have had tolerably long heads —Napo- 
leon, for instance, took snuff by handsful, and I think even his enemies will al- 
low that he lacked not brains ;—but numberless are the examples I could quote, 

‘ of eminent men, endowed with transcendant talents, who exceeded all bounds 
in the gratification of this taste. But return we to the rational epicure (for 
there are epicures in snuff,) who takes his pinch at moderate intervals, and who 
administers the comfort to his nose, with such a good observance of propriety, 
as to be exempt from censure, and the imputation of uncleanliness—why is 
this class to be decried? * Without any claim to the title of sensualist, let me 
ask why in this short span of life a man is not justified in affording himself all 
the enjoyment he can! It may be asked why create an artificial want! I an- 
swer, if in the indulgence of that want, an extra drop of joy be added to the cup 
of chequered happiness, dans ce bas monde, taste of it, and leave the reasoning 
to the noseless. It has been asserted that the man who delighteth not in poet- 
ry or music, has no soul, and J say that the man who liketh not a pinch of snuff 
has no nose. How easily is a genuine snuff-taker recognised amongst a thou- 
sand—the very manner in which he handles his box will betray him. He is as 
easily distinguished as Taglioni amid the figuravtes. Mark too, the indescriba- 
ble ease and tact with which be dexterously extracts with the sinister thumb 
and finger (pardon the aromaly) the soft and fragrant portion—talk of the 
eighteen.maneuvres! They are nothing compared to the manual and platoon 
of the snuff-taker's exercise! (although some snuff-boxes play tunes of them- 
sélves—but this is a digression. ) 


The pseudo snuff-taker, and the uninitiated votary have all the awkwardness 

* of undrilled recruits! For instance, your old experienced hand will take his 
, pinch from out the receptacle horizontally, unstinted in quantity, and will inhale 
the bountiful and precious allowance at one effort, while the neophyte will in- 
sert his right finger and thumb vertically and falteringly into the box, and com- 
press the scattered — into the smallest possible compass, applying the 
umb to the nose in such a questionable wanner as to con- 

vey the impression that he is endeavouring to abstract some capillary excres- 
cence from the nostril, instead of comforting the organ of smell. The veritable 


aforesaid finger and t 


art of snuff-taking, is only to be acquired by long practice, and a close obser- 


wance of the aforesaid manual and platoon—the air and grace which distin- 
guish the polished gentleman, are the more observable, in spuff-taking than any 
other fashionable indulgence. The snuff-takers of St. James's and St. Giles’s 
differ as widely in the manner of applying the redolent mixture to their noses, 
as the votary of Terpsichore at Almacks does from the coalheaver at Greenwich 


lian Opera-house, the workmen in digging the foundation discovered a cellar, 
in which there were four hogsheads; they contaned pulverized tobacco, and 
which had some years previous'y been deposited in this remote cellar in the 
more substantial form of cigars, by Pére Pontet’s papa, who had forgotten, ere 
he made the grand voyage de l'autre monde, to apprize his chubby son of the 
fact of his having built up a wall at the extremity of his subterranean premises. 
Thus was the present Pontet accidentaily put in the possession of the newly- 
discovered treasure—the Havanneh cigars crumbled as they were by age, were 
worked up into snuff—the most wealthy and influential customers were in due 
season informed of the interesting fact. One noble lord took one hogshead to 
himself; another noble lord shared another with a friend ; and the remaining 
two Papa Pontet distributed as an especial favour, 10 the numerous pitronizers 
of his attractive mixtures. The Havannah Rapé, as it was christened, was a 
splendid snuff; soft and silky to the touch, and when mixed with old Bureau in 
the proportions I have meutione.i, was as pretty a mixture as any private gen- 
tleman need wish to carry. 
In those name-inscribing palmy days of snuff-taking, I was ever and anon 
poetical, and I remember on one occasion addressing the following to my dis- 
crimivating nose : 

‘“« Knows he who never took a pinch, 

Nosey! the pleasure thence which flows? 

Knows he the titilla‘ing joys 

Which my nose knows ? 

“Oh, nose! I am as provd of thee, 

As any mountain of its snows ; 

I gaze on thee, and feel that joy— 

A Roman knows.” 
Papa Poutet, like most fathers, has a son, and a formidable rival he is to his 
fond parent. Pontet junior’s depot is located in Cockspur-street, very near to 
Charing-cross. The son is worthy the sire—a more zealous tobacconist is not 
to be met with—he is proud of his calling, and is happy in the idea that he ex- 
cels all competitors in the art and mystery of snuff-making. His own mixture 
is a delicate compound, and has been eulogized by the talented author of Pel- 
ham, who carries his admiration of it so far as to assert, that no gentleman 
should be without it. As far as I am concerned, to my poor thinking, it lacketh 
flavour; itis an admirable snuff for a beginner, but too mild for an old stager. 
Pontet fils has beyond compare the best collection of snuff-boxes in the metro- 
polis, and his light snuffs are superlatively good—his Martinque quite as delicate 
as his Daddy’s, and those who prefer brown snufls to black, cannot do better 
than allow the younger Pontet to cater for their noses. 
Mr. Harrison of St. James’s-street, next to the Thatched House, has some 
particularly good snuffs, and inter alia a certain batch of Marino, which, like 
Hunt's blacking, is matchless; and he had (perhaps it may all be gone now) 
some of the finest Bureau that ever was tasted—this, by the way was only doled 
out by driblets to a chosen few of his customers—I much fear the stock is ex- 
hausted ; but Mr. Harrison has still a most admirable collection of genuine old 
snuffs, which will well repay the connoisseur should he be tempted to establish 
a mixture of his own. 
In Oxford-street, all the world knows, Mr. Hudson has an emporium ; his 
traffic, however, is principally in cigars, fine tobaccoes, and Meerschaum pipes. 
He has snuffs certainly, but his forte lies in the smoking department. He is 
reputed to have the finest cigars, Canastre and Persian weed of any dealer in 
Loudon—he thinks he has the finest snuff too—but as Mrs. Dolby Love- 
child says in Buckstone’s excellent farce of the Christening, ‘‘ He thinks he 
has, but he hasn't.” 
On the same side of the way, but considerably higher up, nearly facing North 
Audley-street, the curious in Dutch Carrotte, will do weil to pay a visit to old 
Mrs. Harris's shop. This octogenarian widow has a batch of Dutch Uarrotte 
that is invaluable—it is worth a pilgrimage to Mecca, to sniff the ponderous jar 
the foreman will hand you. He can produce some splendid light snuffs also ; 
but the Dutchman throws them all in the shade. The snuff I speak of is some 
nineteen or twenty years old, and for a brown, has more flavour than any I ever 
met with. 
I must now lead my reader by the nose, and introduce him to Mr. Skinner, 

some five or six doors west of Temple-bar. It will be some time before a 
stranger will become accustomed to the flavour of Mr. Skinner's snuffs, they 
are peculiarly strong, rich, and full, more adapted probably to the gourmand 
than the epicure I tske generally as a winter snuff, Mr. Skinner’s own mix- 
ture, and find it especially comforting—of course he will not divulge the secret 
of his mixture, but I have nearly hit upon it on more than one occasion ; it is 
composed I think of Cuba, a little of the best black Rafé, Bureau, and Paris, 
these judiciously apportioned will be found a very tolerable imitation. If the 
Cuba Mr. Skinner mixes with the other snuffs, were a trifle older, the whole 
would be materially improved ;—it is a capital snuff, however, as it is ; indeed, 
all my friends pronounce it superlative. There is a branch establishment on 
Holborn hill—a little poking place of great antiquity, looking more like the en- 
trance to a dustman’s underground habitation, than a wealthy citizen's ware- 
house ; but it contains treasures invaluable to the real connoisseur. This little 
unpretending apology for a shop is under the superintendence of a dumpy sex- 
agenarian, rejoicing in the patronymic of Gibbins—he sports a snuff coloured 




















scratch. and is eloquent in the praise of his employer’s commodities. He has 
been the presiding genius of this place for upwards of forty years, and is quite 
‘a character ;” he never was known to give credit for an ounce of the weed 
during the above period, and [| am certain if the Duke of Northumberland him- 
self were to have his box filled and defer the payment to a future occasion, old 
Gibbins would empty the contents back again into the jar, and say, “* No money 
—no snuff.” He has offended many a wealthy customer, and would still if the 
choleric little animal was not well known to all his master's regular pratiques. 
Old Gibbins has a batch of magnificent Marino, of which he is justly proud— 
it is decidedly good and finely flavoured. If he speak truly the snuff is very 
old indeed ; he charges rather more for it, than the others, but it is cheap at 
any price , 

And now, gentle reader, I must crave your indulgence to follow me as far as 
Fleet-street, where I will present you to Mr. Procter, whose splendid estab- 
lishment adjoins the premises of the celebrated Waithman at the corner of 


Bridge-street. Procter! (my very nose tingles with delight at the bare men- 
tion of the name) thou art the Prince of tobacconists' I could be lavish in 
encomiums on the precious treasures contained in the cellars of this house. 
With due deference to all other competitors in the trade, I must pronounce 
Mr. Procter the most scientific, and the best purveyor of the day. His snuffs 
are of the first order, as regards age, flavour, and variety. I should be guilty 
of the basest ingratitude, did I omit to notice most particularly his o!d Cuba. 
Brother snuff-takers it isa perfect rosegay, rich and mellow in flavour, of a 
surprisingly equable grain, and soft as satin to the touch. This is without ex- 
ception the very finest snuff | ever met with any where; there is nothing like 
itin London (and there is none out of it), and, moreover, [ think it the best in 
Mr. Procter’s whole stock. For Dutch snuffs, however, he stands again per se 
—he has some Amsterdam that has never been out of his possession for the 
last five and-twen'y years, worth a guinea an ounce, and were I to be faithless 
to my Cuba, I might be seduced by this fascinating brunette, or its sival the 
Schoelten which is a gem in its way. This very scarce and little known snuff 
is only to be met with at Procter’s and is a great delicacy ; it possesses all the 
velvety softness of the Martinique and Bolongaro, but excelling them in flavour. 
The best judge in England has pronounced it the ne plus ultra of browns ; 
some few years ago, I was profane evough to mix it in equal proportions with 
another very scarce snuff, by name ‘tla Ferme ;” this also, ‘s only to be met 
with at Procter’s: the result to me was higaly satisfactory, for the latter drew 
forth the flavour of the Schoelten, and made a most delicious mixture Tastes 
nevertheless, may vary ; but the casual purchaser may be sure of meeting with 
first-rate snuffs of all kinds at 101 Fleet-street. 

Mr. Procter has had the honour of being appointed snuff maker to her Ma- 
jesty, and the various presents made by our gracious Queen to the numerous 
foreign potentates have been furnished by him. Mr. Procter has amassed a 
large fortune in his vocation, is a most respectable man, and bears the highest 
character in the city; he is a bit of a politician withal, reads the Chronicle, 
abuses the Tories and borders sometimes upon Rad—, but I must not tell tales ; 
the major part of his customers strange to say, are Conservatives, and they lis- 
ten with becoming patience to the liberal sentiments Mr. Procter gives vent to, 
while executing their orders. 

Mr. Beynon, of Gracechurch-street, isa leviathan in his way. He has a host 
of admirers—he has certainly some excellent snuff, but a certain efluvium of 
ammonia pervades nearly ali his mixtures, wh ch has not any attraction for me. 
I must in justice add that two snuffs are exempt from this overpowering aroma— 
his coarse Bolongaro, and a very rare light brown snuff, named Andula Carrotte 
—these are both supe:latively good; the former, the best of the kind I know 
of, and the latter possessing more flavour than this class is usually endowed 
with Mr. Beynon has some of the finest tobacco in the kingdom, but his 
head man des'roys the genuine natural flavour, by insinuating too much pun- 
gency, if I may be allowed the expression. Mr. Beynon should look to this. 

' Snuff may be compared to wine—age improves it; and snuff, like wine, if 
not originally good, will never be worth any thing—age may and will meliorate 
the flavour, but cannot give it. Snuff ¢aktng may also be compared to dram- 
drinking—you begin by slow degrees, increasing in quantity, and increasing in 
strength, until “the force of backy can no further go.” One may be a slave to 
this luxurious habit ; it will be weil, therefore, to avoid all excess. I would re- 
commend the neophyte to begin with Bolongaro, Martinique, or the younger 
Pontet’s mixture ; he may then regale himself occas onally with some of F'ri- 
bourg and Treyer’s Bureau and Etrenne. Or he may pay his devoirs to the 
Dutch family—there are a variety of Carroties, and savoury withal, the black 
snuffs are the most powerful, and require great age. Bolongaro and Martinique 
may be likened to Sauterne and Chablis, very light, and very pleasant. The 
old Cuba, and Mr. Skinner's mixture, to burgundy and port wine, of great body, 
richness, and flavour 

Your genuine snuff-taker, and he who is choice in the quality and dressing of 
his snuff, are oftentimes subjected to unspeakable annoyances. For instance 
what can be more excruciating than to have the contents of your box pawed 
about during its circuit round the dinner-table, by unthinking persons, who never 
heard of any snuff but Prince’s mixture. Some polite people too, will occa- 
sionally insert their noses irto your box, instead of abstracting a pinch—an 
abomination which cannot be sufficiently condemned. I remember my old 
friend George Brummell, many years ago giving an admirable rebuke to a stran- 
ger, at a party in Portman-square at which I was present. On the removal of 
the cloth, the snuff-boxes made tleir appearance, and B:ummell’s, was particu- 
larly admired ; it was handed round, and a gentleman finding it rather difficult 
to open, incautiously applied a dessert-knife to the lid. Poor Brummell was on 
thorns; at last he could not con‘ain himself any longer, and, addressing the 
host, said, with his characteristic quaintness, ‘* Will you be good enough to tell 
your friend that my snuff box is not an oyster!!!” 

Beware, if you happen to be travelling on the roof of a coach, or in one of 
the railroad omnibusses, of pulling owt your box, forten to one, some greasy, 
unwashed Goth or Vandal will ask you for a pinch of snuff, if he do not unceri- 
moniously thrust his filthy fingers into it, before you can repel the intrusion.— 
If you refuse, you are certain of abuse ; and if you comply, the reflection 1s 
any thing but agreeable. Keep your box in your pocket if you wish to preserve 
your snuff uncontaminated ; for by parading it, you open the door to familiarity 
extremely difficult to repress. 
An old acquaintance of mine, a bit of dandy in his way, employed a certain 
eminent tailor for many years; when ihe father repaired to the continent, the 
sons carried on the lucrative business; one of them called on my friend one 
morning to receive instructions as to the alterations of a coat. It so happened 
that his snuff box was on the table, and Mr. Snip jun or, with the utmost sang 
froid helped himself to a copious pinch. My friend was absolutely galvanized, 
and determining to see how far his modest confidence could be carried, asked 
him if he would like a sandwich and a glass of Sauterne. ‘The hospitable propo- 
sal was readily accepted ; Snip sat down and discussed the luncheon perfectly 
unabashed. When it was concluded, he touched upon the shop, and requested 
his customer to try on the coat, but to the young gentleman's astonishment, 
he replied, 

“TIT could not think of insulting the friend who has taken my snuff, and 
eaten my luncheon by taking to him of coats, that is quite out of the ques- 
tion. Good morning, Mr. Snip” The bell was rung—Snip bowed out, and 
his bill paid. ; 
The pinch of snuff and the sandwiches deprived Mr. Snip, junior, of one of his 
best customers. ’ 

The best kind of boxes for the real snuff taker are the papier maché ; they 
keep the snuff mvist and cool—gold and silver have a contrary effect. The 
potato boxes have had their day ; but as they are generally made to open with 
a hinge composed of copper the verdigris does not improve the flavour of your 
mixture. The round deep boxes of a biown colour are unquestionably superior 
to any others, they are now called Harringtons, from the Earl’s decided prefer- 
ence for them, his lordship having first brought them into notice. 

Mr. Evans of Fribourg and Treyer’s has a few circular potato-boxes, made to 
contain two ounces each, which are snexceptionable. | : 

Some gluttons fill their boxes to cramming, which is a great error, for it ren- 
ders the snuff lumpy and clogged ; to obviate this, I would strongly recommend 
every amateur to provide himself with a small sieve and brash, and after ae 
snuff hes been weil rubbed on damp parchment, let him sift it carefully, an 
press every grain through with the brush ; this process tends to soften the snuff, 
improve the touch, and renders it infinitely pleasanter than when in a com- 
pressed state. i 

Reader, my tale is nearly done ; one word, however, before we part. If you 
have a maiden aunt, who delighteth to begrime her nose, or any elderly lady with 
a similar taste, from whom you have expectations of a pecuniary character, send 
her the following, with a snuff box, and if it should have the effect of increasing 
your legacy, why the world will at least give you credit for being, in vulgar par- 
lance * up to snuff.” ; 

Friendship imparts to life a zest, 
And smooths his passage rough, 
Then care for him who gives this test, 
At least a pinch of snuff. 


A snoff-box and a friend unite 
In semblance to an inch ; 

For both our vacant bours delight, 
And serve us at a pinch. 


Both close or open as we will, 

Both yield us what we're pleased at ; 
And both, if taken with due skill, 

Are gifts not to be sneezed at. 
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Vavieties. 


EXTRACTS FROM “‘DESULTORY THOUGHTS AND REFLECTIONS, BY LADY BLES- 
SINGTON. 

Knowledge of Life —A profound knowledge of life is the least enviable of 
all species of knowledge, because it can only be acquired by trials that make us 
regret the loss of our ignorance, 

Being Understood —-\W hen we find that we are not liked, we assert that 
we are not understood; when probably the dislike we have excited proceeds 
from our being too fully comprehended. 

Sacrifices. —Some persons are capable of making great sacrifices, but few are 
capable of concealing how much the effort has cost them; and it is this conceal- 
ment that constitutes their value 

Sirength of Mind.—By relying on ovr resources, we acquire mental 
strength ; but when we lean on others for support, we are like an invalid 
who having accustomed himself to a crutch, finds it difficult to walk with- 
out one. 

Common Mistakes —The common herd of mankind mistake anarchy for 
liberty, ostentation for generosity, passion for love, and vanity for pride, yet how 
widely different are they all! 

Men and Women.—A woman’s head is always influenced by her heart ; but 
@ man’s heart is generally influenced by his head. 

The Po: try of Life —Tbe poetry of our lives is, like our religion, kept apart 
from our every-day thoughts: neither influence us as they ought. We should 
be wiser and happier if, instead of secluding them in some secret shrine in 
our hearts, we suffered their humanizing qualities to temper our habitual words 
and actions. 

Admiration.—Those who are formed to win general admiration, are seldom 
calculated to bestow individual happiness. 

Love.—Love cannot exist in the heart of a woman unless modesty is its com- 
panion, nor in that of man unless honour is its associate. 

Fortunate Impossibility —An I\alian, who was very poor, and very much ad- 
dicted to play, used to apostrophise fo tune thus:—‘ Treacherous Goddess! 
thou canst make me lose, but thou canst not make me pay.” 

Medical Mystery.— Although mystery is the essence of quackery, it will be 
necessary to heve recourse to it in order to ingratiate yourself in public estima- 
tion. Secrecy is commonly mixed up in med cal affairs. It is said that a great 
city practitioner, half a century ago, had little closets like a pawnbroker’s shop, 
to indulge this feeling of fanciful patients, that they might not be seen by their 
fellow sufferers. The Compte de Virey carried this mystery so far as to make 
the slightest indisposi ion a state secret. He one day called a surgeon ‘o dress 
a wound in his leg, and whena similar one broke out on the other, he sent for 
a different surgeon, that the disordered state of his limbs might not be known, a 
circumstance which was the cause of his death. To a person who inquired fo: 
him after his death, his secretary said, ‘‘ He is dead, but he does not wish it to 
be known.” —J*hysic and Physicians. 





Spohr.—The celebrated Spohr wiil be present at the Worcester festival. A 
trait of Spohr’s dis nterestedness and simplicity of character, so graceful and 
becoming in a great artist, deserves to be recorded. Mr. Taylor, in transmit'ing 
to him the invitation of the committee to come to Norwich, requested him to 
mention the terms on which he would be willingtodoso. In his answer, which 
contained a ready compliance with the wish of the committee he said he really 
had no idea what he should ask, but hoped the committee would allow him 
something that might come near to defray the expenses of his journey. The 
reply was, that he might rely on it that the committee would nut allow him to 
be out of pocket. And this is all that bas passed on the subject of terms! The 
most illustrious musician of the age—a man, too, of domestic habits, and un- 
used tu travel—cheerfully undertakes a long journey for the sole purpose of di- 
recting the performance of his oratorio at Norwich (for he is to go nowhere 
else, and to do nothing else in England), and all for the pure love of h's art, and 
without the slightest idea of pecuniary gain, or even remuneration. How dif- 
ferent from the usual course of such negociation. 

Music.—Luther is frequently and fi rvently thankful for being enriched with a 
love of music. He says, * It is one of the fairest and most glorious gifts of 
God, to which Satan is a bitter en: mv: for it removes from the heart the weight 
of sorrow, and the fascination of evil thoughts. Music is a kind and gentle 
discipline ; it refines the passions and improves the understanding. Tho-e who 
love music are honest and gentle in their tempers. I always loved music, and 
would not for a great matter be without the little skill I possess in this art.’’ 
The amiable and talented Hooker, in the fi!th book of his “‘ Ecclesiastical Policy,” 
speaking of music, says, ‘*’Touching musical harmony, whether by instrument 
or voice—such is the force thereof, and so pleasing effects it hath in that very 
part of man which is most divine—that some have been thereby induced to think 
that the soul itself, by nature, is or hath it in harmony.” 

A Humble Man is like a good tree ; the more full of fruit the branches are, 
the lower they bend themselves. 

Why is a dandy pickpocket like a heavy sea’—Because he is a dangerous 
swell. 

Mrs. Siddons —As an instance of the great power which this unequalled ac- 
tress held over the minds of her auditory, we need only mention the following 
circumstance :—When she performed the part of Agnes in Fatal Curiosity, and 
when during the scene where Agnes goes up to Wi/mot, and produces the jew- 
els of their unknown son, giving a remote hint of murdering him, she threw 
such an expression into her countenance as made the flesh of every spectator 
creep. A Mr. Crabbe Rebinson, a gentleman of the bar and a scholar well 
known in the world of literature, who was sitting in the pit, dec/ared afterwards, 
that from this moment his respiration grew difficult, and in a few seconds he lost 
all command of himself. When the murder scene approached, he laughed 
aloud, and there was a general cry in the pit of “turn him out.” The process 
of ejectment was even begun, and he had received some harsh trea'men', when 
ahumane woman interposed, who saw and explained his rea! condition. He 
was in strong hyster'cs.— Campbell's Life of Mrs. Siddons. 


Ce Albion. 


lans, and under the superintendence of Mr. Edmunds, of Margate, arch'tect. 
t stands, including its covered ways and entrance lobbies, upon 20,420 feet of 
ground ; the area alone occupied for the purposes of the dinner being 120 by 
130 feet. There has been consumed in its erection 400 loads, or 20,000 cubic 
feet of timber, and it has taken 100 men 60 days in building. 

Upon entering the principal doorway and looking up the nave, the spectator 
immediately fronts the Chairman or Duke’s gallery, built for 72 persons; the 
front of this is decorated with the coat armour of the Lord Wardens of the 
Cinque Ports, from Nos. 1 to 56 inclus:ve ; while over it and against the wall 
are suspended the following devices :— 

Centre —The Queen’s arms, surrounded by flags belonging to the Cinque 

Ports’ Volunteer Regiments. 

A trophy composed of a cuirass, helmet, and other arms, taken from the field 
of Waterloo, between two stands of muskets, and a scroll supported by eagles, 
inscribed ** Waterloo !” 

Ricut.—A magnificent fresco piece of tapestry, representing the birth of 

Achilles. 

Within an emblematical border the arms of William the Conqueror, the found- 
er of the Cinque Ports, (being Mars, two lions rampant, guardant, in pale sol,) 
draped with appropriate banners on either side, the flags of the Volunteers of 
the Cinque Ports, cf the time of George II., emblazoned with the arms of Lionel 
Sackville, Duke of Dorset, flanked on either side with piles of muskets, and 
surmounted with a most elaborate ray of swords, 

A handsome star co nposed of bayonets. 

Lerr.—A very elegant piece of Gobelins tapestry, representing the Cyclops 
forging the arms of Achilles ; draped round with colours. 

Answering to the arms of the Conqueror, will be seen the armorial bearing 
of the Cinque Ports, (being parti per pale gules and azure, three demi lions pas- 
sant, guardant, in pale or, conjoined with as many stems of ancient gules ar- 
gen!) decorated with the flags of the Margate Volunteer Corps ; flanked as on 
the opposite side with muskets, and surmounted by a ray of pistols. 

A brilliant star of bayonets. 

The naves and aisles are tastefully decorated with most expensive flags and 
banners, kindly lent for the occasion by Lo:d A. Conyngham, Sir John Rae 
Reid, Bart., Mr. E R Rice, Sir Edward Knatebbull, Bart., the Mayors of the 
different Cinque Ports, Sir E. Deering, and Mr. L. Osborn, Commandants of 
the Dover and Deai dock-yards, the Collector of the Customs, Dover, Mr J. M. 
Fector, M P., Mr. Bradshaw, M.P., Mr. Offen, Mr. R. H. Jenkin<on, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Dover Castle, the Deputies of Ramsgate and Margate, Mr. 
Curling and Mr. Iggu!den, Dea!, while on the principal columns are arranged, 
alternated with other suits and trophies, six gorgeous suits of steel armour, li- 
berally granted from the Tower of London by the Board of Ordnance. 

On the left from the Ladies’ Gallery— 

Column 1.—Cavalier in full armour, of the time of Charles I. 

Column 2.—Helmet, breastplate, and weapons of the time of Francis I. 

Column 3.—Cavalier in full armour, of the time of Charles I. 

Column 4.—Body armosr, &c , of a knight of the 15th century. 

Column 5.—Cavalier in full uniform, of the time of Charles I. 

On the right, trom the Ladies’ Gallery— 

Co'umn 1.—Cavalier in full armour, of the time of Charles I. 

Column 2.—Collection of arms, consisting of a double-handed-sword, with 
flarne blade, helmet, breastplates, shie!d, and offensive weapons. 

Column 3.—A knight of the time of Elizabeth, in full suit of engraved ar- 
mour, with a tilting lance. 

Column 4.—The armour of Godfrey de Bouillon, with various weapons of his 
time 

Column 5 —Cavalier in full armour, of the time of Charles I. 

Passing to the sides of the building the spectator’s attention is riveted by the 
rare collection of far famed Gobelins tapestry there presented ; for the loan of 
which the committee are deeply indebted to the generosity and munificent spirit 
of a native of Dover, Mr. Rogers, of Church street, Soho, London. 

The objects on the left, still facing the chairman’s gallery, consist of— 
Rack of arms, &c.—** St. Sebastian.” ‘* Pyrenees.” 

1. A village Fete, from D. Teniers, 18 feet long by 11 feet high. 

Rack of Arms, &c.—*t Pamplona.” ‘* Bidassoa.” 

2. Moses in the Bulrushes, 18 feet long by 18 feet high. 

Racks of arms, with fringed banners, alternate red and white, inscribed 
“Nive” “ Nivelle.” 

3. Garden Piece with red parrots, 18 feet long by 11 feet high. 

4. Apollo, 18 feet long by 11 feet high. 

Rack of arms, &c.—*: Salamanca ;” ‘* Waterloo ;” and “ Paris.” 

On the left, having crossed the front of the Dais— 

Rack of arms, &« —‘“ Seringapatam.” ‘ Assaye.” 

Pictures of Le Brun, from the wel 

Tapestry.—Scene from the ba'tles of Alexander. 

Rack of arms, &c.—* Roleia” ‘* Vimeira.” 

Tapestry.—Scene from the battles of Alexander. 

Rack of arms, &c.—** Oporto.”” “ Talavera.” 

Tapestry.—Scene from the battles of Alexander. 

Rack of arms, &c.—** Busaco.” ‘ Torres Vedras.” 

Tapestry —Glare and Ahmid. 

On the centre column. in front of Ladies’ Gallery— 

Rack of arms, &c.—* Ciudad Rodrigo.” ‘ Badajos ” 

Above the Ladies’ Gallery on either side of the orchestra, are two elegant 
slips of Gobelins Tapestry, from the life of Alexander. 

Opposite the Duke’s Gallery is that of the ladies, presenting an unequalled 
accommodation for 500 persons, while over it is an orchestra capable of contain- 
ing 80 performers. These severally are decorated with the armorial bearings of 
Lords Warden, from No. 57 to 105; on the Ladies’ Gallery and on the orches- 
tra, from No 106 to 125. 

Interspersed about the building are the remainder of the Lords Warden arms 
—viz., the ladies’ gallery and orchestra from No. 126 to 131; on the right (fa- 
cing the same,) from No. 132 to 134; over the centre entrance, on the left 





A Stray Thought.—l\never pass a poor man breaking stones in a solitary 
quarry, without thinking, there is a human being of whom the universe knows 
nothing —Tegid 

A Poser —A little lad who had just reached home for the holidays, was to | 
the great delight of his mama and papa, reciting various magnificent passages 
from the poets, for the special wouderment of certain congregated guests. At 
length he essayed,—‘* My name is Norval; on the Grampian Hills, &c. ;" tak- 
ing no thoughts of such minor things as commas or semi-colons. ‘ Ah, my 
little boy, said a venerable man, it’s a very bad thing to have an alias. I never 
heard of a person yet who had, that was not eventually transported. If your 
name is John Smith, when you're at home, don’t be called Norval when you're 
on the Grampian Hills, or anywhere else.” 

ee 


THE WELLINGTON BANQUET AT DOVER. 
From the Times of 31st August. 

The grand dinner given by the Cinque Ports, in honour of that great man ond 
illustrious warrior the Duke of Wellington, took place yesterday in the Pavi- 
lion, erected for the occasion at Dover. ‘The sensation created in that city by 
the anticipation of this memorable event has been intense during the whole of 
the week, and yesterday and the day before the streets were thronged 
with strangers, multitudes of whom arrived from all parts of the country 
to be present at the banquet, and many who came late found no slight difficulty 
in procuring ludgings for the night. The whoie town was during yesterday in 
particular a scene of extraordinary bustle and excitement ; the morning was 
ushered in by ringing of bells and firing of cannon ; and the good inhabitants had, 
it would seem, determined to make it a holyday. 

The Pavilion in which the banquet was given is erected on the Priory Mea- 
dow, directly opposite the large hall called the Maison Dieu. This structure is 
composed entirely of wood, and though the decoration of the mterior of the 
building has been, of course, the principal object of attention, yet the exterior 
has also a very elegant appearance. The entrance to the dining-hall 1s by three 
distinct passages, all of which lead to the side opposite the chairman's table.— 
The shape of the hall is nearly square, and the flooring of the side portions was 
made to rise gradually, so as to enable the gentlemen dining there to have an 
uninterrupted view of the entire scene. A long gallery, occupying the whole 
of one side, opposite the chairman, was appropriated to the use of ladies. The 
Chairman, with his illustrious guest, and other distinguished persons, sat on a 
raised platform at the upver end. The decorations of the hall were exceeding- 
ly ang and gay. Every part of the inside of the building, with the excep- 
tion of the roof, was covered over with pink and white striped drapery ; and 
the walls at regular distances were addi:ionally ornamented by a variety of es- 
cocheons, rare paintings and tapestry. The ceiling was divided into three dia- 
tinct apartmen's, and was supported by separate rows of pillars, likewise taste- 
fully decorated with drapery. In front of the two first rows knights in armour 
were placed, and it seemed as if these mute representatives of ancient glory 
had again assumed their mortal forms in order to assist in honouring the great- 
est warrior of modern times. In all parts of the hall floated a profusion of flags ; 
and the effect of this picturesque scene, when filled with the company, and 
lighted by the gas chandeliers, was brilliant in the extreme. The following de- 
tailed account of the internal arrangements and embellishments of the Pavilion 
we copy from a printed paper circulated in Dover :— 

The Pavilion, which cannot fail to strike the spectator, from its immense 
size, and the beauty and solidity of its workmanship, has been erected at the 





cost of nearly £1,200 by Messrs. Drayson and Mackenzie, builders, from the 


side of the building, Nos. 135 and 136 ; on the left-side of the chairman’s gal 
lery (facing the same,) from No. 137 to 139; above the chairman’s gallery, 
from No. 140 to 145; on the right of the gallery, from No. 146 to 148; over 
the centre entrance, opposite Nos. 135 and 136, are Nos. 149 and 150; on the 
left of the ladies’ gallery, from No. 151 to 153; and above the principal columns 
of the building, next the window lights, from No. 153 to 165; while in all 
parts the spectator’s eye is attracted by the crests of the most eminent of the 
Kentish families 

The spectator’s attention is also ealled to the tasteful arrangement of muskets 
and pistols, which, together with several smaller arms placed upon the principal 
columns, are the property of Mr. R. H. Jenkinson, deputy-governor of Dover- 
castle, &e. 

The chandeliers, which have been prepared expressly for the occasion by a 
London artist, present an important feature in the arrangements ; they are 11 in 
number, and burn 136 lights. 

TRANSPARENCIES. 

But of all the brilliant assemblage of art and taste presented in this extraor- 
dinary edifice, the transparencies, or window lights, will obtain the prize in every 
beholder’s judgment. They are the work of an highly talented artist, Mr. W. 
Burgess, and consist of the arms of the following places, &c., flanked by whole 
length figures :— 

On the left of the Ladies’ Gallery— 

Maidstor.e.—A warden and a court jester. 

Canterbury.— Henry IT. and Edward the Black Priace. 

Sussex —An Archer and a Knight Templar. 

Hastings — Richard Earl of Warwick, an Archer. 

Rochester —Sir Oliver de Ingham, and Edward I. 

On the right of the Ladies Gallery— 

Sandwich.—George Boleyn and Sir T. Erpingham. 

Romney — Hubert de Husato and William Lord Latimer. 

Kent.—Godwyn Earl of Kent, and Henry III. 

Hythe.—Sir Hugh Bardolfe, and William Earl of Pembroke. 

Dover.—Sir Rhys ap Thomas, and Sir George Neville, lord Abergaveny. 

At the end over the Duke’s gallery— 

The centre-piece consists of his Grace’s arms, on either side of which are a 
collection of weapons. 

The badges of the regiments of which the gallant Duke is colonel, and two 
knights in the act of tilting. 

Over the Ladies’ gallery— 

On the centre-piece is inscribed on a garter, encircling a ducal coronet—“ In- 
vincible in arms, pre-eminent in Council ;” this is flanked by groups of wea- 
pons and the arms of Oxford and the Tower of London, of which his Grace is 
respectively Chancellor and Constable; on either side are knights in combat. 

The elegant bordering around the transpariences is composed of the rose, 
thistle, and shamrock. 

The chairs placed in the centre of the Duke’s gallery are also lent by Mr. 
Rogers, and are from the Palace of the Doge of Venice, &c. . 

The whole of the wal's are draped with pink and white calico. 

The Duke’s arms, as Lord Warden, in an appropriate frame, are placed im- 
mediately opposite to him, above the orchestra. 

The entrance lobby for the Duke is ornamented with shields and flags 
crossed. 

Over the door-ways in the sides of the building, and between the Lord War- 
ro arms placed there, are hung shields and other weapons, forming splendid 
trophies. 


“he retiring room of his Grace, which is not open to the public, is furnished 
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with magnificent gilt chairs and table, used on the occasion of the Queen's visit 

to the city of London, also lent by Mr. Rogers. 

A most exquisite and elaborate piece of carving has also been furnished by 
Mr. Rogers ; the numerous articles contained in which are the most perfect in 
design aud magnificent in workmanship. This bas been conceived too valuable 
to be placed in the reach of persons, and has therefore been removed to its pre- 
sent position. 

Attention is also called to a most splendid and highly-wrought figure of Max- 
imilian modelled in silver, placed oppusite the Chairman. 

The total number to be accommodated in the building will be 2,250. 

List of some of the most distinguished Constables of Dover Custleand Wardens 
of the Cinque Ports, with their respective Coats of Arms, compiled from 
choice Manuscripts and other Works. 

Goodwin, Earl of Kent —Ruby, 3 pales vair. 

Harold —Mars, 2 bars between 6 lions’ heads and 10 cross crosslets, alter- 
nate, sol, 7, 5, and 4. 

Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent—Ruby, 7 lozenges vair, 3, 3, and 1. 

Edward, Prince of Wales afterwards King Edward I.—Mars, 3 lions passant 
guardant in pale sol, in chief a label of three points luna. 

Sir W. Walworth—Gules, a bend raguly argent between 2 garbs or. 

Henry Prince of Wales, afterwards King Henry V —Quarterly France and 
England, in chief a label of 3 points luna. 

Humphrey, Due of Glocester—Quarterly, France and England withina 
bordure gobonated luna and jupiter. 

Richard, Duke uf Gloster, afterwards Richard III.—Quarterly France and 
England, in chief a label of 3 points ermine. 

Henry Prince ef Wates, Duke of York, afterwards Henry VIIT.—Quarterly 
France and England, in chief a label and lumina. 

James, Duke of York, afterwards James If.—Quarterly, 1st and 4th, quar- 
terly, France and England, 2d Scotland, 3d Ireland, over all in chief a label of 
3 points luna. 

Prince George of Denmark, husband of Queen Anne.—Parti per pale and 

base, Ist sol, semeée of hearts mars, 3 lions passant guardant in pale jupiter, for 

Denmark ; 2d, mars, a lion rampant sol holding a battle-axe luna, for Norway ; 

3d, in base jupiter, 3 crowns, 2 and | for Sweden. 

Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington —Quarterly, lst and 4th ruby, a cross 

pearl between five plates in sal'ier in each quarier for Wellesley, 2d and 3d to- 

paz, alion rampant ruby for Colley, and, as an honourable augmentation, in chief 
an escutcheon charged with the crosses of St. George, St. Andrew, and St. 

Patrick conjoined, being the union badge of the United Kingdom of Great 

Britain and breland 

The arrival of the Duke in Dover at half-past 4 was announced by a salute of 

19 guns from the heights. Along the entire lise of streets through which he 

passed, which were crowded by elegantly-dressed ladies and gentlemen, the il- 

lustrious Duke was vociferously cheered. As soon as he reached the Paviliion 

the band of the 11th Dragoons struck up in a most effective and spirit-stirring 
manner, ‘*See the conquering herocomes.” The Duke, who appeared in buoy- 
ant health and spirits, was dressed in the habil:ments of Prime Warden, and 
accompanied by Mr. Walker, Mayor of Romney and Speaker of the Cinque 

Ports, who officiated as chairman of the meeting. As he walked up the centre 

of tue Pavilion his Grace was greeted with indescribable enthusiasm. It might 

liverally be said 








“such a noise arose 
“ Astle shrouds make at sea in a stiff tempest.” 








On reaching the dais, or raised platform, dinner was immedia'ely announced. 
On the right side of the chair sat his Grace the Duke of Wellington, the Mar- 
quis of Bute, Viscount Loftus, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, Viscount Strangford, 
Lord Sondes, Lord Forester, Lord Lyndhurst, Hon. and Rev. W. Neville, Right 
Hon. C. Arbuthnot, Sir F. Pollock, M P, Hon. Colonel Wingfield Stratford, 
Hon. Robert Spencer, Sir F. Burdett, M.P., Sir A. Murray, Bart., Sir W. 
Curtis, Bart , Sir W. Young, Bart., Rear-Admiral Moore, Lieutenant General 
Sir J. Lyon, Lieutenant General Gosselin, Lieutenant General Montresor, Lieu- 
tenant Genera! Ashe, Rev. Drs. Knox and Molesworth, J. P. Plumpton, M.P., 
Captain Boldero, M.P., R. Rushbrooke, M P., and Mr. H. C. Hoare. 

On the left side of the chair sat the Rev. John Maule, Earl Cardigan, Earl 
Brecknock, Viscount Canterbury, Viscount Marsham, Lord Maryborough, Lord 
Wharncliffe, Lord Brougnam, the High Sheriff, General the Hon. Sir Edward 
Paget, the Right Hon. Sir Edward Kna'chbuli, M.P., Mr. Justice Williams, the 
Hon. and Rev. Stapleton, the Hon. and Rev. W. Eden, Sir Arthur Hazle- 
rigg, Bart., Sir P. P. Ac'and, Bart., Sir J. Croft, Bart, Vice Admiral Sir T. 
Baker, Colonel WC. Smith, Colonel Sir W. Warre, Lieutenant General Sir 
F. Mulcaster, Mr. F. Bonham, M.P., Mr. J. Palmer, M.P., Mr. Lowther, 
M.P., &c. 

The Rey. J. Mave said grace. 

After dinner Non nobis was sung in excellent style by Messrs. Clifton, Hawes, 
Bellamy, Ferrall, Hawkins, Hopbs, Fitzwilliam, Broadhurst,Chapman, and eight 
gentlemen of the Canterbury choir. 

The Cuairman, as the first toast, proposed “ The health of the Queen. A 
long and happy life to her, and may she ever reign in the hearts of her people.” 
Three times three. 

**God save the Queen.” 

The Marquis of Burs, in giving the next toast, said this honour had been con- 
ferred upon him in consequence of the absence of the venerable and respected 
lord-lieutenant of the county The toast he had been appointed to propose was 
one which he well knew would be received by that vast assemblage with a 
feeling of affectionate enthusiasm nearly allied at least to that which they had 
just evinced in drinking the health of her Majesty the Queen. (Cheers.) He 
ventured to say there was no country in the world where so general, so true, 
so well understood an attachment to the crown and system of monarchical go- 
vernment prevailed as in England. (Cheers.} But he would say further, that 
this feeling of attachment was nut merely to what he ventured to call the abstract 
office of the king, but was nearly associated with the illustrious family who had 
for so many ages inherited the crown of these realms. (Cheers.) He felt, 
therefore, he owed in some measure an apology to them for introducing, with 
any observations of his own, the health of the Royal Family. He knew it was 
wholly unnecessary to recommend :t to their notice ; but having said so much, 
he must be indulged while he made one other observation. he toast was 
coupled with the name of an illustrious lady, dear to this country (cheers)—not 
merely as the widow of our late revered and beloved Monarch (loud cheers)— 
but by the long and well known, yet unassuming exercise of those domestic 
virtues which formed the great charm of social life, and must always be looked 
up to by the loyal and virtuous people of this country (loud cheers), as the high- 
est honour of the British character. He gave ‘‘ The health of her Majesty the 
Queen Dowager, and the rest of the Royal Family.” (Loud cheering, which 
lasted for several minutes.) 

Glee—* Health to Queen Adelaide, and long unbroken years.” 

Lord Wuarncuiirre said he had been requested to give the next toast, and 
it gave him great pleasure to meet so magnificent an assembly as that which 
ke saw before him upon such an occasion as the present. ‘They were here todo 
honour to bis noble and illustrious friend, and he was proud to come from a dis- 
tance to assist at a ceremony which would long be remembered with feelings of 
the purest delight. (Cheers.) ‘The toast he was about to propose had reference 
tothe Archbishop of that diocese (cheers); and in mentioning his name be was 
quite confident that the whole of that assembly would agree with him in thinking 
that the toast ought to be drunk with enthusiasm, and with all the veneration 
and respect whch was due to one who held the highest station in the church of 
England. (Hear, hear.) It must be gratifying to all ww see in that eminent 
situation one who joined to the most unaffected piety the spirit of toleration and 
charity to all his feilow subjects, to whatever creed they might belong. He had 
also another merit, for to those qualities he joined decision and good sense on 
all oecasions, and, nove could deny, filled the station to which he had been called 
with credit to himself and with advantage to the country. (Great cheering ) 
He should not deta n the company any longer, well knowing how impatient they 
must be to come to what was the main object of that meeting (cheers), and he 
should sit down with proposing the toast “The Archbishop and the Clergy of 
the Diocese.’ 

The toast having been drunk with cordial cheering, 

The Rev. R. Baytey returned thanks to the assembly and to the noble Lord 
for the very kind terms in which the toast had been proposed. and the kind and 
cordial manner in which it had been received. Nothing could be so gratifying 
to the clergy of the diocese as to witness the respect paid to him who filled the 
illustrious station of the primacy, and who united the lustre of deep learning to 
amiability of character and unaffected piety. (Cheers ) He would not detain 
the meeting; the noble Lord who preceded him had made the best possible 
apulogy by reminding him of their impatience to arrive at the great subject of the 
evening. (Hear, hear.) If that applied to the noble lord, ten thousand times 
more must it apply to him. (Hear, hear.) 

Trio and chorus—‘“ Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea;” given 
with magnificent effect. 

At this juncture the gas, which had been kept under, was let on, and shed a 
brilliant flood of light over the whole scene. 

4 {Lord BROUGHAM, who, on being announced, was greeted with immense 
applause, said: I rise to perform the duty which has been cast upon, and to 
enjoy the honor which I feel my fellow citizens have bestowed upon me ; and 
although I am well aware that upon such an occasion as that of this day’s 
solemnity no man has a right to entertain any personal feelings on his own be- 
half, but that all private respect and individual considerations are necessarily 
absorbed in the celebration of this great day in honor ofthis great man [immense 








cheering}, yet I feel that, called upon as I have been, and standing here to 
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form this grateful and honorable duty, it would be affectation—it would *4 
ingratitude—it would be insolent ingratitude, if I were not to express the 
feelings which glow within my bosom, at being made the humble instrument 
of expressing te feelings which reign predominant in yours {loud and long 
continued cheers]. This it is which bears me up against all the difficulties of 
the position in which your choice has placed me {hear, bear !). Enough for 
my own feelings— now for my mighty subject [great cheering). But the choice 
you have made of your instrument—of your organ, as It were, upon this oc- 
casion-—is not unconnected with that subject, for it shows that on this day, on 
this occasion, all personal, all politica! feelings [protracted cheering] are quel- 
led—all strife of party is hushed—that we are incapable, whatever be our 
opinions, of refusing to acknowledge transcendent merit, and of denving that 
we feel the irresistible impulse of unbounded gratitude [loud cheers] ; and Tam 
therefore asked to do this service, as if to show that no difference of opinion 
upon subjects, however important—no long course of opposition, however 
contrasted upon public principles—no political hostility (for any other than 
political never could/be felt)—not even long inveterate habits of public op- 
position—are able so far to stifle the natural feelings of our heart —so far to 
obscure our reason as to prevent us from feeling, as we ought, boundless grati- 
tude for bound!ess merit [enthusiastic and tremendous cheering]. Neither can 
it pluck from our minds that admiration proportioned to the transcendent ge- 
nius in peace and in war [renewed cheering] of him who is amongst us to-day 
—nor can it lighten or alleviate the painful, the deep sense which the mind can 
never get rid of when it is overwhelmed by a debt of gratitude too boundless 
to be repaid [cheers]. Party—the spirit of party—may do much, but it cannot 
operate so far as to make us forget those services—it cannot so far be wilder the 
memory, and pervert the judgment, and quench and stifle the warmth of the 
natural affections, and eradicate from our bosoms those feelings which do us 
most honor and are the most unavoidable, and as it were dry up the kindly jui- 
ces of the heart ; and, notwithstanding all its vile and malignant influence on 
other occasions, it cannot dry up the juices of the heart sO as to parch it like 
very charcoal, and make it almost as black [great cheering]. But what else 
have I todo? If I had all the eloquence of all the tongues ever attuned to 
speak, what else canI do? How cou'd a thousand words, or al! the names 
that could be named, speak so powerfully—ay, even if I spoke with the tongue 
of an angel, as if 1 were to mention one word—Sir Arthur Wellesley, Duke 
of Wellington [rapturous cheering]—the heroof an hundred fields, in all of 
which his banner has waved in triumph, who never, I invcke both hemispheres 
to witness—bear witness, Europe ; bear witness Asia—who never advanced 
but to cover his arms with glory ; the captain who never advanced but to be vic- 
torious; the mightier captain who never retreated but to eclipse the glory of 
his advance [loud and long-continued cheering] by the yet harder task of un- 
wearied patience, indomitable fortitude, the inexhaustible resources of trans- 
cendent skill, showing the wonders, the marvels of a moral courage never yet 
subdued [cheers]. Despising all that thwarted him with ill-considered advice 
—neglecting all hostility, so he knew it to be groundless—laughing to scorn 
reviling enemies, jealous competitors, lukewarm friends—aye, hardest of all, 
to neglect, despising even a fickle public [tumultuous cheers] ; and casting his 
eye forward as a man might—else he deserves not to command men—casting 
his eye forward to a time when that momentary fickleness of the people would 
pass away—knowing that in the end the people are always just to merit 
{cheers]. Men are apt to be dazzled by the loud voice of fame, and to con- 
found together the land-marks that separate the departments of human merit ; 
often taken in with the tinsel and the glitter, ratherthan attendingto the die 
which guarantees the purity of the coin,or the weight,which is the test of its value 
-oftentimes you hear them praising—with a just praise, no doubt— martial deeds 
of high emprise, and only devoting their admiration and lavishing their praise 
upon a conqueror’s success in a well-foughten field [cheers] ; but if Salamanca, 
and if Talavera, and if Vittoria, and if Vimeira, and if the passage of the 
Douro, and Assaye in the East, and Toulouse and Waterloo in the West [great 
cheering]—if these dazzle upon the medallion which attempts, and attemps 
vainly, to perpetuate his fame, sober-minded and reflecting men will pause cre 
they hold that these are the greatest achievements of his life; and a reflecting 
mind will look back, and will point the admiring look to the contemplation of 
Torres Vedras, and its long and well-sustained lines, and to the retreats and 
battles, and victories gained, thus under adverse circumstances, such as the 
splendid achievement at Busaco [cheers]; because all reflection teaches us 


that that is the true test of genius which shows its resources to be of inexhaus- , 


tible fertility in diffculties—its movements to be nimble and swift as lightning, 
altering with varying circumstances ; which shows a firmness—an almost super 
human firmness—to keep by its own counsel, and look forward to the success 
which it feels and knows that it has earned [cheers]. This is a moral courage 
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face to face to the peril? [Loud and continued cheers]. As some gallant 
ship which is destined to convey the thunders of bn.land against any 
hustie Power has planted on her prow the image ofa Nelson or a Jervis. but 
only, as they have been taken from us, to remind ‘heir descendan's of their 
great feats in arms, and to stimulate them to exertion, whereby those feats may 
be emulated, so you have not the iife ess image but the living warrior-—the 
conqueror of a hundred fiel's—planted on the outermost point of the island - on 
the advanced posts—in face and frout of all enemies—to command yeu, to en- 
courage his country, to make his Sovereign secure, to make the indevendence 
of England perpetual, and to huil as great dismay among all renks of the land 
troops as the cannon and the might of Nelson and Jervis hurled d: fiance a d de- 
s'ruction among the fleets of our enemies. (Lo d cheers.) Then would be 
seen—what God torbid I should ever live to witness the necessity of, or feel 
the occasion for—then would be seen what is neediess and superfluous— W ei- 
lington coming forth a veteran warr or to add one bright page more ‘o the his- 
tory of bis imperi-hable renown. (Loud cheers.) The noble and learned lord 
concluded by giving the * Health of the Duke of Welling on,” which was re- 
sponded to with an ittensity of enthusiesm which beggars all descripuon 

The Duke of WELLINGTON then rose and said—* Mr. Speaker, my Lords, 
and Gentlemen, I beg leave to return my thanks for the honour which you bave 
done me in drinking my health. I bave likewise to return my thanks to the vo- 
ble and learned ‘ord, who, | hope, will «llow me to cal him my noble and learn- 
ed friend (cheers), for the manner and for the terms which he has used in 1e- 








commending to you the services in which I have bee: employed by the Govern- | 
ment of this country. My lords and gen'lemen, I have likewise to express my | 
grateful acknowledyment to you for having mviied me to be a guest at this mag- 

nificent festival. (Loud cheers.) My Lords and genilemen, my noble and | 
learned friend has stated to you with great truth, thet there are times and cir- 
cumstances in which, and under which, all feelings of party, all party animosi- 
ties, ali description of political feeling must be laid aside. (Hear, hear.) I 
must co my noble and learned frieud the justice to say tha! for years and yeers 
there has beeo nothing of that description im social lite as between him and me, 
although it is certainly true that I have had the misfortune of differing in opmion 
from my noble and learned friend on many essential poin’s of interna!, wnd pos- 
sibly of other descriptions of poicy. But, my lords and gentlemen, | am afraid 
thet notwithstanding my anxious wish to co-operate with all of you im the public 
service, in which you have all been employed, I may happen, and | know I do 
happen, to difler with many of you on subjects of political interest to the coun- 
try. Nevertheless, my noble and learned friend judges of you correctly whe» 
he states that such feelings of difference would not prevent you, as they bave 
not prevented you, from doing me the honour of inviting me to this festival, ard 
bringing here to meet me not only the whole of this interesting county, but 
also persons from ail parts of England, and even from abroad. (Cheers )— 
Therefore my noble and learned friend docs justice to you as well as to myself, 
and to every individual present at this meeting, when he says that there are 
occasions, as well in relation to individuals as in relation to questions of pubiic 
interest and service, in which all feelings of party politics must be laid aside, in 
order to carry on the public service to the greatest advantage for the public in- 
terest. (Hear, hear.) My lords and gentlemen, | have had sufficient experience 
in public life to know that this must be the case ; and | am convinced that it is 
that feeling which giv+s rise to the desire which you feel to pay a tribute of re- 
spect to the person filling the office of your Lord Warden; and it is the know- 
ledge that that tribute of respect is likelv to exciie others to perform their duty, 
who may hereafier have to discharge the functions of this office, which has in- 
duced you to give me this magnificent reception on the present occasion.-— 
(Hear, hear.) It is true, my lords and gentlemen, and I am perfectly aware of 
it, that the office which I have the honour to fill is neither so efficient as it was 
in former times, and under other circumstances of the maritime power and re- 
sources ol! this country; nor do the duties necessary bring tre person who per- 
forms the duty of the office so frequently into rela‘ion wi hall parts of the coun 
try, avd al ihe towns committed to bis jurisdiction, as they did in former times 
(Hear.) But Iam, and have always been, frequently 11 communication with 
all parts of this district upon their local interests and relations, and Iam at all 
times ready to attend to every thing upon which they may think that | can ren- 
der any service, or can In any manner be usetul to them. (Cheers.) I trust 
every one who hears me is convinced of that fact, and that no one would scruyle | 
at any time, if he thought | could render assistance to any of the Cinque Ports 

to call upon me for any service it may be in my power to render. (Lond 

cheers.) 1 beg tha on this, as upon other pvints, all considerations of p -tty— 

all considerations of political opinions may be laid aside (cheers), for in ali mat 

ters of public duty of this cescription, holding, as I do, my office under the 
Crown, | consider it my duty to do everything in my power for the service of 








of a higher nature than any that is known or comprehensible to the vulgar brain 
{cheers}. To whom are we to compare this great warrior—this great states- 
man [immense cheering]—who has surpassed Marlborough in the field, who 
has surpassed Sir William Teinple in negotiation—who stands in an equal 
place—a higher there is none—as a statesman, with the illustrious head of 
his noble house—the greatest statesman of the age which he adorns [great 
applause]. When I said that I had but to pronounce a single name and my 
task was done, I may be asked why, having enlarged a little further upon this 
fruitful and inexhaustible topic, I still persevere and goon! My answer is, 
there is a pleasing satisfaction to the mind in reflecting upon all these great 
merits, and because I feel that there is at this moment but one individual of 
the vast and countless multitude whom I am addressing to whom it is not 
grateful for me to persist in these observations [cheers] ; and? willingly run 
the risk, or rather encounter the certainty of giving that individual uneasiness, 
than avoid going on, when I know my remarks would be grateful to all others 
{cheers}. I no less desire to linger a little longer—dwelling upon so marvel- 
lous asubject. Shall 1 then go back to former ages, and ask whether any 
comparison of his victories are to be made with those of Julius Caesar, who if 
he equalled him in any, surpassed him only in one particular, and that the 
worthless accomplishment of practised oratory; he our guest, being also in 
his own person, as I by long experience and observation can attest, among our 
most powerful, most efficient, and most successful debaters? [Loud cheers.] 
But Julius Cesar led the disciplined armies of Rome through the almost re- 
sistless medium of savages, without knowledge, without discipline, without art, 
ill commanded and worse equipped—he led the Roman legions almost 
boat cuts the wave, or as an eagle cleaves the air [cheers]. It was only after 
he had brought them back in triumph, and inured them to war in many conten- 
tions, that he for the first time met a disciplined force, and crossed that river, 
which all the confidence of all the armies of the world would never have tempt- 
ed our illustrious chief to dream of crossing—I mean the Rubicon, which separ- 
ates the obedient, the peaceful, and the loyal citizen from the traitor to his 
country [great cheering]. Shall the comparison be made, or hinted at only in 
order instantly to be dismissed, with the greatest of all captains of antiquity 
—I mean the Carthagenian leader, whose great abilities, whose consummate 
talents, were stunted and stifled by the base undergrowth of all the most abo- 
minable vices that could degrade or deprave humanity? Or shall it be made 
with the greatest chief, next to him,of modern warriors? But he (Napoleon) 
commanded, and did not conflict with the armies of France ; he commanded, 
and did not meet in battle, his disciplined marshals ; whilst our chief, after 
defeating those marshals in succession, ended his glorious career by over- 
throwing Napoleon himself [tumultuous cheering]. But it is a truth—a more 
striking truth, and one more useful for all public purposes—to contemplate 
that there is another and a vaster difference that separate these chiefs of an- 
cient days and other countries, by an impassable gulph, from us. They were 
conquerors influenced with the thirst of ambition—they spilled rivers of blood 
to attain their guilty « nds—they were tyrants, and nothing could satiate their 
ambition at home, but the slavery of their fellow creatures, as nothing could 
content them abroad but the pursuit of conquest and the destruction of their 
kind. Our chief has never drawn his sword but ina defensive war, which alone, 
of all warfare, is not a great crime [cheers]. He has never drawn his sword 
against the liberty of any people [cheers] ; but he has constantly unsheathed 
it, and blessed be God, has triumphantly unsheathed it to secure the liberty of 
all [cheers] ; the servant of his Prince to command his troops, but the soldier 
and defender of his country; the enemy of her enemies, be they foreign or 
be they domestic [cheers]; the fast friend of the rights of his fellow-subjects, 
and the champion of their lawful constitution [loud and long-continued cheer- 
ing]. The tempest which erewhile resounded all over the world is now. 
thanks to him, hushed: the shock which made all the thrones in Europe to 
quake, and the horns of the altar themselves to tremble, has now, thanks to him, 
expended its force [cheers]. We may, thanks to him, expect to pass the 
residue of our days without that turmoil of war in which our youth has been 
spent; but if ever the materials of some {ell explosion should once 
more be collected in any quarter of the world; ifthe hushed tempest should 
ever again break loose from its cuve;—if the shock which 1s felt not 
now should once more make our institutions to quiver, happy this 
nation to know to what wise counsels to look—-happy the sovercion 
who has at her command the right arm that has carried in triumph the 
English standard all over the globle [long continued che« rs]—happy the 
ple who may yet again confide, not their liberties, for that is a trust which he 
would spurn from him with indignation—but who could confide in his mate! 
valour for their safety against all the perils which Providence 
in store forthem. You of t! 
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the public, and of each individual part of the jurisdiction which has been placed | 


under my charge (Loud cheers.) I beg once more to return you my best 
thanks for the honour you have done me, and to drink ail your good heaiths — 
(Loud and continued cheering.) 

Viscount Srranerorp said, after the soul-stirring speech of his noble and 
learned friend on that transcendant theme, the rich and accumulated giories of 
which he had hed the good fortune to display to them, and to which his mighty 
and unrivalled eloquence hed fairly done justice, he felt how faintly and feebly 
anything he could address to them would fall upon their ears. He should there- 
fore confine himself to the duty which their worthy and respected speaker had 
been pieased to throw upon him, calling upon him to bear his humble part in 
the proceedings of that memorable day, by pro, osing the toast intrusted to him, 
which he most unaffectediy wished had been placed in hands betier qualified to 
do justice to it The toast he had the honour to offer was, the healths of those 
eminent gentlemen, not natives of this country, who had favoured them wih 
their presence on this memorable occasion. (Cheers) He might be allowed 
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he had no doubt that that Noble Lord had been detained by unavowasble busi- 
ness. Of the many interesting sevnes it had been his fortune to witness, he 
could truly say that not one had equalled the present. [Cheers ] The Hon. 
Baronet then gave * Lo d Hill and the Army.” [Immense cheering. ] 

(horus—** Vive le Roi” 

The Duke of WELLINGTON rose amidst loud plaudits to acknowledge the 
toast, and spoke as follows :—Mr. Speaker, my Lords, and Gentlemen,—Though 
I have so latety addressed you on my own behalf, and in the character of Lord 
Warden vf the Cinque Ports, and have returned you my thanks for your favour- 
ab e recept on of me as your guest at this sylend d festival, I do not and cannot 
forget that I am an officer of the army [cheers] whose services you have been 
pleased to notice by the manner in which you rece ved the last toast As one 
of the company, I entirely concur with the Hon. Gentleman who proposed that 
toast, in the opinion he expressed of the merit and services of the army, and 
iis claim to your notice end on the part of the members of that profexsion, as 
weilason my own, I beg leave to return you their and my own gra eful ac- 
knowledgments. ‘here are no men in the community more desirovs than they 
are of the approbation of their fellow-citizens, feeling, as they must do, that 
they have deserved that approbation, and there was no body of individuals in 
the country more grateful for the mannerin which you have exptessed your pub- 
lic approbation of them [Loud cheers ] 

Sir F_ Burvert rose te propose the next toast, and was received with loud 
clapping of hands and cheering. Ou account of the distance at which we were 
placed trom the Hon. Baronet, we regret to say that we were unable to follow 
his ob-ervatious con'inuously. He began by saying, that in all the struggles in 
which he ad been engaged from his earliest youth, he had always (to compare 
sinall things with grea') e: deavoured to act | ke the Noble Duke their illustrious 
guest, and to perform his duty, looking neither 'o the right or left. (Hear.] 
So much had been said of the great Duke who had honoured them on this occa- 
sion with his presence, that it might seem impossible to say more ; but there 
was no end totheamplet eme. [Cheers.] Had all the sands upon their shores 
the gift of eloquence which had been so lavishly display: d by the Noble and 
Learned Lo:d near him, there would be ample room to employ it. The 
great Duke was not a person of any party in particular; he was of 
any party that would act honesty, and for the honour of their coun- 
try, and such was the course he (Sir F Burdett) endeavoured to fol- 
low, for he, too, pretend: d tobe aman of no pariy. [Cheers.] Let the po- 
lines of gentlemen be what they might, if they were honest and true-hearted 
Eng ishmenit wes enough. [Hear hear.) Tne great Duke’s feme was inse- 
parably united with that of the country; his fame spread as far as the ocean 
rolled; it was a possession that no inbecility, misconduct, or want of patriot- 
ism in others could endanger. He was not given iu any degree to a desponding 
mood when he thought of the country ; but, certainly, the position in which 
England was now placed, must appeat marvellous, indeed, to other nations, 
when governed by an Acministration that derived no aid from the transcendent 
qualities of the Noble Duke—the great tal-nts, acknowledved by the whole 
wor d, of the Noble and Learned Lord who bad addressed them, the conspicuous 
business like telents of the great leader of the House of Commons—Sir R. 
Peel, (Loud cheers.) He recol ected Fox, Pitt, Wyndham. and Sheridan, the 
greatest men of the times, but he ventured to say, that this country had never 
pos-ess: d a man of more business like talents than Sir R. Peel. (Grea’ cheer- 
ing.) He hid almost forgotten to mention one great name—as great a siates- 
ma‘ probably as this or any o her nation ever produced—he meat the name of 
Wellesley, who bad tilled most imporiant situations, and received from age 
nothing but wisdom and experience. (Cheers ) Was it not, then, ex'raordi- 
nary that there should exist an Administration sufficiently confident and suffi- 
ciently bold not to avail i self, or allow the country to avail herse'f, under cir- 
cumstances of the greatest possible diffie. Ity, of the services ot any of those 
great men of talint! (Some hisses, followed by loud cheers) It was aston- 
ishing that any set of men shou'd be !ound ready to incur such a transcendent 
degree of resp :nsibility, by bringing the country into the greatest possible em- 
harassment ‘The despatches of the nub'e Duke, which had litely been pub-, 
lished, contained a fathful picture of the whole of the noble Duke’s course of 
action, and be was sure that thousands of young hearts now beating i» this 
country would draw from them lessons of true w sdem and prudence. He felt 
he was detaining them too long, remembering that when ‘the well-graced actor 
quits the s'age” the prattie of his succes-or seems tedious. (Hear, heer ) The 
toast he had to propose was, ‘** The Judges of the land and the bar”’ Never, 
he was happy to say, had England been more favourably situated in respect to 
the men who filled the judicial station, or to those who practised at the bar. 
Our Judges were all far above suspicion, and the bar was distinguished for 
men of honour and science. If be could select any two as samples of the rest, 
without incurring the charge of taking an invidious step, he would name Sir 
W. Follet and Mr Pemberton. Tne unawed, fearless, and independent de- 
meanour of tre Bench be would take leave to compare to the fearless manner 
in which some of our great admirals had advanced to break an enemy's line, 
undismayed by oppo-ition, from whatever quarter :t might present itself. It 
was not the fault of the Judgesif the peace of the country was not preserved, 
and the personal security of each man was impaired. (‘* Hear’ end cheers.) 
What, he would ask, was liberty but law? Where there was not a stro ig and 
strict system of law, to which every man bowed, there could be no freedom. 
(Hear, hear.) Law was the government of Engiand, and the gi vernment of 
Engiand was freedom. We were slaves to the |law—it was a wise saying—in 
order that we might be free. (Hear, hear.) Law, it was said, was Rex Lo- 
quers—there was no other sovereign, and our mode of enacting law was so 
wisely guarded that the liberties of Britain could neither be whirled away in 
the mad license of vemocracy, nor trodden upon by oppression from the throne. 
He would now draw the attention of the mee'ing to the toast he had the hon- 





to say, that as an Englishman, he felt proud and happy that there should be 
many of those distinguishec personages witnesses to a scene which, he ventured 
‘o think, could not fil to raise this coun ry and its cheracter in their estimation. 
This magniticent end spontaneous display of natio al feeling, he would add, of | 
national duty, and towards the illustrious man who this day honoured them far | 
more than they could pretend to honour him (cheers), did, he thuught, set forth 








to advantage at least one point favourable in the character of his countrymen— 
it demonstrated that they knew how to be thankful to the hand which had se- 
cured to them the greatest perhaps of all blessings which they enjoyed —the | 
blessing of restored peace and concord with those powerful and enlightened | 
| states of the European contnent, from which they had unfor unately been too | 

long disunited, but whose subjects they were this day enabled to honour, end | 
| hail as welcome and friendly visitants to thes ores of Great Britain | 


(Greet | 
cheering.) 


He need not say how great was the desire of ali his countrymen to 
continue in possession of those inestimable blessings, and not the less that under 
Providence they mainly owed it to him whom they could point to as their own 
and whom here inthe bo-om of his native land they acknow'edged as the bonest 
and true-hearted servant of the Crown, the just and faithful steward of the peo- 
ple (hear, hear), the pure and taintless statesman (cheers), the incorruptible 
and unpretendinug patriot (immense cheering), the feariess defender and guardian 
in the Cabinet, as in the fieid, of he old and deeply valued institutions of this 
glorious realm of England, which had wade her what she was, and under which 
she bad enjoyed centuries of unnvaded security and unyaraleled happiness and 
peace. He entreated them to honour the toast he had to propose-—* The health 
of his Excellency M. Dedel, and tne foreigners who have honoured the day with 
their presence.” (Loud and long-con'inved cheering.) 

The toast was drunk with great applause. 

M. DEDEL returned thanks. 

Song—* Swearing de«th to traitor slave.” 

Mr. RICE, M.P. for Dover, rose to propose the toast of “‘ Lord Minto, and 
the Navy,” and in doing so he said he fully anticipated the readiness with 
| which the meeting would g ve a hearty reception to the toast. He conceived 
it to be as unneces:ary as vain to attempt to add to the feelings of the meeting, 
for he believed that the wishes of the nation never were more unequivocally 
expressed than was the desire evinced in the course of the present year that 
that truly national branch of our re-ources, the navy, should be maintained in a 
state of efficiency. [Cheers.] No one more appreciated the value of the ser- 
vices of the British navy than their illustrious and honoured guest, the hero of 
Waterloo, who had lent bis veluable aid in raising to his brother in glory—he 
would not say his equal—the hero of Trafalgar, that monument by which a 
grateful nation sought to perpetuate hisfame. [Cheers.] He gave the “ British 
Navy.” 

The toast was drunk with great enthusiasm. 

Glee—* Rule Britannia ” 

SirT. BAKER returned thanks, but most of what the gallant officer said 
could nut be heard. If any thing, he concluded, could add to the honour of 
the great man whose fame they had met to celebrate, it would be the laure!s 
which such an immense assemblage of men of all creeds and parties had com- 
bined to shower on the head of the noble Duke. [Cheers. ] 

Sir J. R REID rose to propose the next toast. He sad it was one of the 
most gratifying circumstances in the whole course of his life to see the unani- 
mity of feeling which existed toward the great man who was their guest. His 
glorious deeds were enrolled in the annals of his country, and the laurels which 
he had acquired would be handed down with unblemished honour to his posterity 
He felt it would be unnecessary, after the eloquent speech made by the Noble 
Lord sitting on the cross benches (*‘ hear,” and a laugh), to detain them with 
j any details; but he would not be performing his duty, if be did no: return bi 

most grateful thar 
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ks to those distinguished warriors who had aided in tl vie 
ch iad a iin tho-e vic- 
- > i } , 
| tories which, under the guidance of the Noble Duke, had illustrated the British 
arins. It was most gratifying to see so many of those gallant soldiers present 
j : 


whom he need not mention. 








He regretted that Lord Hill was not present, but 


or to propose Asan English subject he was proud of the administration of 
the law; but he knew there were abuses in ii, which it was the duty of a wise 
administra'ion to have removed, instead of bringing forward a varie'y of mea- 
sures founded ou specu ative notions The hon. baronet concluded by giving 
the toast of the Judges of the land and the Bar, which was received with loud 
cheers. 

The toast was honoured with great cheering. 

Sir F. Pottock returned thanks for the bar. He said he felt the honour 
done to the profession to which he belonged, and he felt obliged to the hon. ba- 
ronet for many of his observations, but he should himself abstain from any allu- 


| sion to any thing but what fitly belonged tothe present occas on; and he begged 


to say that the illustrious Duke had not only in person achieved for this country 
the most important advantages, but his countrymen in all future ages would find 
their grea'est resource in his bright exaiple. (Hear, hear.) The virtues of 
such a person would descend to posterity, as a lasting monument of his fame, 
and a las ing benefit to the community to which he belonged ; and if he might 
be permitted to wisli for the profession of which he was a member the benefit ot 
that example, he would wish for our judges that great man's dec'sion, his intel- 
ligence, and wisdom ; and to the members of the bar his honesty, his fravkness, 
his independence, and his sagacity ; and for all persous belonging to the pro- 
tession—for the whole community, his simplicity and purity of character.— 
(Cheers ) 

Vi-count Canrersury cons dered it to be a very high honour tobe permitted 
to propose a toast on this occasion. He had been requested to give * Loid 
Maryborough and the house of Wellesley.” (Loud cheering.) He should be 
extremely insensible to his own defects, aud should presume too far upon their 
forgiveness, if be did not recollect that after the eloquent speeches they had 
heard, it would be inconsistent with delicacy on bis part to go at length into 
the subject. He felt as every Briton must feel. that history would teach poste- 
rity what many present were old enough to bear tes'imony to from personal ob- 
servation—the transcendent merits of this extreordinary family. (Great ap- 
plause.) It was not for him to attempt to set a measure to their merits, but he 
was old enough to recollect the state of India before the noble marquis, the 
brother of the noble duke went thither. He knew the Herculean labours that 
famous man had to encounter, and the almost miraculous success which had at- 
tended them. He would not attempt to go further, but he would say, that so 
long as the name of England remained on the page of history, Exglishmen 
would never cease to feel the utmost pride and gratitude for the inestimable 
services of this illustrious family. (Long continue d applause.) 

Lord Maryporoveu returned thanks for the honour done to the house of 
Wellesley. For his own part, he felt he had no claim for any of the epproba- 
tion they had bestowed on that house, but it would be his duty to acquaint the 
Marquis of Welles!ey of the gratifying manner in which his health, and that of 
the house of Wellesley had been drunk by this vast and respectable meeting, 
more respectable in point of numbers, and the assemblage of talent, than any 
he had ever been fortunate enough to aitend. Wheu he acquainted he noble 
Marquis of the manner in which bis health had beeu honoured, and of the speech 
in which his name had been coupled with that of the nob.e Duke now present, 
he knew it would gladden the heart of his noble relative. (Cheers.) 

Lord Lyxpuurst —I am about to propose a toast, and the duty is the more 
pleasing to me, that I ain sure it will be received with the highest satisfaction 
by the great multitude here assembled. The toast I am to give is * The health 
of Sir E. Paget and those Officers who have served under the i!!ustrious Duke.” 
I must be per nitted for a moment, although the gallant officer I have ment oned 
is now present, to say @ few words regarding bis distinguished military career. 
That gallaht officer commanded, during the celebrated campaign of Egypt, the 
28th Regiment, which evinced such conspicuous valour during the war in that 
remote country. In the great tattle fought under the wa ls of Alexandria, that 
regiment was attacked in front by a formidabie force of infantry, and assailed 


ai the same moment in the rear by a strong body of cavalry. The dis'inguish 


officer I have named directed them to form a double front; and, after a fier 
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conflict, their assailants, on one side and the other were completely rou.ed.— 
(Hear, hear) In Spain, at an early period of the Peninsular war, ve command 
ed that brigade which was placed in tue rear of Sir J. Moore's army, and pro- 
tected the r treat, notwithstanding the privations to whch the British forces 
were exposed. He preserved in that body the strictest orver and discipline, 
and succeeded in repelling day after day the increas ng forces of the enemy — 
(Hear, hear.) Butto come toa still more interesting perio’ of the gal ant Gene 
ral’s career, during which he served ui der our illustrious guest. - At the pas- 
sage of the Dov o, ove of the most remarkable explo ts of ‘he nube Duke, at 
the head of a small force, aid in the foce of the enemy, he crossed the river, aud 
the passage was Imi: diately effected by the rest of the army in the face of the 
first troops of France, commanded by the most distnsuisbed of their generals 
(Rapturous cheering.) I woud say more with respect to the merits of this dis- 
tinguished officer, were I not speaking in his presence. 11 is impossible for me, 
on an ocvasion! ke the p esent, 10 enter into the detai’s of the g orious services 
of the dis'inguished body compreh: nded 1 the toast, for which we owe 80 deep 
a debi of grati ude, but this I may say that never were there wen more ready to 
devote their bes! energ es to make the greatest possible sacrifices, to lay down 
their lives in the cause of their country, in defence of its interests, and for the 
advancement o' its honour andgiory You all know that the great poet of an 
cient days devoted s:ccessive books of his immortal poem to drser be the acts of 
the different men who fought under their respec ive chiefs in tbe plains of Troy 
Were a werk now composed, de ailing the exploits of the 1 dividuals to Ww hom 
T am now referrivg, it would form an imperishable voume of British prowe-s 
and gory. (Cheers) I may say of this body of galla t men— his band of 
heroes—that they wre deserving of the gratituee of their countrymen Every 
one of them, formed by the conduct of ‘he notle Duke, were able to command 
armies themselves ; they were parts of the sys em, of which the noble Duke was 
the centre, and are themselves ¢ mpeteut to be the centres of other systems 
which they may direct and con'rol; as we see in the sky that the planets re 
volve ‘ound the syn as their centre, while at the same time other stars rolls 
round them, which they influence, direct, and control. (Wear, hear) Many, 
unhappily, of these heroes have been swept away by the unsparing hand 
of time; but though they have passed away, they tive, and will ever continue 
to live, in the mewory of thei grateful couniry. (Chees) For those wh» 
still remain let us, as in duty bound, upon this and every other occasion, receiv« 
them with grati ude—with joy—with respect. (Cheers) I conclude by pro- 
posing the health of Sir E. Paget and those distinguished officers who served 
under the ‘Illustrious Duke. (Loud cheers.) 
The toast hoving been drank, 
Sir E. Pacer rose, and in a few short but pithy words returned thanks. 
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FAILURE OF THE WHIG MUNICIPAL CORPORATION | 


SYSTEM. 
From Bell’s Weekly Mes enger, Aug. 3d. 

Jt will be seen in our paper of this day, that the New Birmingham Police 
Bill ts about to be carried through both houses of parliament wih the unanimous 
consent of the leaders of the two parties who divide the country, and of course 
with a most preponderating majority composed of the two sections which seve- 
rally attach themselves ‘o their respective principals Both of these circuin- 
stanc:s wre points of the first importance tor the due efficiency of any public 
measure. Where two parties divide the coun ry so vearly equally ax the whigs 


not denied that a delegate to the chartist convention now holds office under the 
town council. Another person, a delegate also to the national convention, holds 
the office of regis rar to the Mayor's Court. In a recent speech made 'n that 
t:wn ano her officer of the cor.oration, the clerk of the peace, a Mr. Edmunds 
had exhorted the people to resort to physical furce, and employed indeed a most 
a4crocious speech to work them up 'o his purpo-e. It has also been stated, and 
we have not seen it contradicted, that the clerk of the peace had acted as agent 
for the chartist prisovers at the very time of the recent disturbances ; that is, 
had acted as ageut for those very men he was bound to prosecute on the part of 
‘he corporation. Under all the above circu nstances, it 1s impossible, we think, 
not to.concur in the strong and indignant apos rovhe of Sir R. Peel, “ Is this 
the body to whow you oug!t to entrust the app divtment of a magistracy and 
po ice for the mainienauce of the peace of the town.” 

Mr Atwood’s letter to the people of Birmingham is also another strong fea- 
ture in the characier of the body in whose hands is at present placed the whole 
of the ** moral” and ** physical” administration of the town; Mr. Atwood being 
oue of the representatives of the town, and the guide and leader of its political 
unlon, 

* My friends, I repeat to you, if if are not strong enough to succeed by moral 
mea! s, we aie not sirong enough to succeed by physical means. The latter 
sill require a hundred t mes more labour, a hundred times more sacr fice, andfa 
thousand times more expense and endurance than the former. Our interest, 
therefore, and our duty both combine We must hold fast to the law. We 
must gather up the ma-ses of the people. We must unite them ali as one man. 
We must 'eack them ‘o act uoder leaders. and at the proper hour we must pre- 
cipitate the weigit of their moral influence, in one grand, legal, united, and 

overwhelming mass upon the government It is with this object that we have 
recommended the assembling of the 49 delegates of the industrious classes in 
London, ‘The-e honest representa ives of the people wll assemble under the 
sanction of the law  Thev are chos- n under the principle of universal suffrage 
They must be instantly cashiered if they negiect their duty. But they must 
be obeyed in all things under the law, so long asthey discharge their duty. It 
is in ths way only that we «an obtain | ber y. 

In the present state of the law we donot think that language like this could 
he successfu ly made the subject of a pro ecution for sedition, but there cannot 
be two opin ons upon the point, that persons and parties using such language 
are not to be entrusted with the maint nance of the public peace, or with any 
appointment or control of the perso-s, who, in seasons of such turbulence, are 
to exercise the strong arm of the executive 

The final re-ult of the debate was the adoption, in great part at least, of Sir 
R Peel's suggestion. Lord J. Russell co cluded the discussion by stating, 
that, Inthe f ture stages of the bill, he should propose to appoint the police, 
not, Inteed, directly through the Home Department, but through some commis- 
| sioner who shou'd have the direction of it for two years, by which time, he 
| h ped, that all the present excitement woul! subside. Mr Q’C nnell concur- 
red in the expediency of this qualification of the original measure the result 
hus being such au unanimity of adverse parties as to promise the happiest ef- 
fects towards the snecesstul is ue of this most imp rtant bill 
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and consrrva'ives in ‘he peesent day, the opposition of the «ne or o'her of them 
has so powerful an influence upon public opinion, that any political measure, 
which has beea carried only by the force of a s wall majority, becomes so coun- | 
terac'ed !n its practical operation as necessarily to lose nearly all its effect. An 
eminent exsmple of ‘his may be seen in the Registration Acts, the New Mar 
riage Act, and very strongly also in the New Poor law Act itself; all of them 
so many acts against public Opinion, ant’ against a powe rful minority tn the | 
House of Commons ; and, therefore, all of them, except the last, a mere dead | 
weigh upon the statute-book. Of so much consequence is the effect of a large 
majority in the House of Commons, and of so much still greater importance 
is what Sir G. Grey rather whimscally terms “ our virtual representation out 
of the house,” meaning, we presume, by such words. the effect of the concur- 
rence or opposition of public opinion in public measures. 

It will be seen, also, that the vigour and «bility of Sr R. Peel have succeeded 
in putting the New Birmingham Police Bill upon its proper found-tion, by plac- 
ing the polce at Brmingham, and the nomination of the stipendiary magis- 
trates avd offi: ers upon the same footing as the police ae now placed in West- | 
minster and Southwark, a d ought to have been established in the City of Lon- 
don. The new police commissioner is to be appvinted by the Secretary of 
State ins ea of by the town council; and the police, through all its divisions. 
to be nominsted end controlled by the same auth rity All this has been effect- | 
ed by the strenuous efforts of Sir R Peel, and we think, that not only the town | 
of Birmingham, but the kingdom generally, is very much indebted to him for his | 
successfu) main evance of a principle, which, in the present sta'e of ovr manu- | 
facturing towns will conduce, beyond any other, in upholding the securi'y : f 
person and property. For if experience has proved one political truth more 
than anotner, it is, that town councils, and democra'ic corporations are not to 
be entrus ed with the nominat on of their own magistrates; that a wild and | 
loose, and too often a corrupted and vicious, populace, who are, in fact, the | 
parties to be con rolled, are the most unsuitable persons to appoint and to pay ‘ 
the officers who are to superintend ; that magis rates and a police are a part of | 
the executive, and upon principle should be appoin'ed by those who are respon- 
sible for their «cts ; and that o' all other officers, such recent town councils and | 
corpora’ ious are least fiited to be entrusted with the appointment of their own 
magistra es 

In the committee on the Birmingham Police Bill, it was the first purpose of 
Lord John Russell to place the new Brmingham Police in a great degree under 
the town counci!, and more particularly so as to the appo'ntment of their own 
chief commisstouer of police, if the house should determine in the committee 
that it would be more expedient to leave the primary contsol under such chief 
commis-ioner (1s in the London pol ce) instead os under the stipendiary magis- 
trate. But this principle SirR Peel very strongly and successfully resis'ed — 
He argued very warmly, that inasmuch as the house was called upon to make 
an advance »f 10,000/ to thetown of Birmingh+m, the ciucumstance of such 
joan and aivance, being a donation on the part of the house, enabled them to 
attach to heir ‘(grant any condition which they might deem necessary. In the 
new London Police Bill, the corporation had been allowed to appoint and to 
salary their own commissioner of police ; but the London corporation had called 
for no loa or aivance. The Birmingham town council are about to take this 
advance, and therefore they are not in the same condition, nor enti'led to plead 
the pr ceden! nor example of what the house has done as respected London. 

The principle of Lord John Russell’s measure, leaving tha shadow of a con- 
trol in the hands of the Home-office, whilst the eff ctual nomination was to 
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Mr. Niles, between the 
United States and the Kingdom of Sardivia, which promises to be of very con- 
siderable importance 


A Comm rectal Treaty has lately been negotiated by 


The treity, in its ordinary provisions, is one of those 
stereotyped commercial arrangements ca led ‘‘reciprocity treaties’ that have 
become so common of late years among maritime nations, and in that respect 
will be mutua ly beneficial, as it equalizes the tonnage and other duties recipro- 
cally to the vessels of both nations. 

But it is the 14th article ofthe treaty that has arrested our attention. It is 
there stipulated that all goods sent toor from America shall pass through the Sar- 
dinian dominions free of transit duty—that is to say, that all articles the grow'h, 


| produce and manufacture of the United States, shall pass to any inland coun- 


try, Switzerlind for instance, by the Sardinian roads without impost ; and that 
the same privilege shall be extended to all goods, of whatever countiy, com ng 
from any point of the Sardinian inland frontier. This isan immense concession 
on the part of any European maritime nation to those inland states which 
are without seapor's, such as Switzerland, for it has been usual, and is 
so still with all other countries, to impose very onerous duties in transitu on 
merchandize pass ng and repassimg to and froin the interior. To Switzerland, 
which is a manufacturing country, this arrangement will be of infinite value, for 
it gives her, virtual'y, aseaport. She can now import, direct, American cotton, 
manufacture it, and re-export it to the United States without any cost beyond 
that of land carriage, which is trivial when the cheapness of labour and the ex- 
cellence of the roads through Sardinia are considered This is not all, for we 
see that the same article provides, that ali goods coming directly from the ports 
of the United States, shail be considered ia the light of American productions, 


and entitled to the free transit accordingly. By this latter arrangement China 


teas and all other foreign articles may receive the benefit of the treaty as thougn 
they were the productions of the United States. 

We hope my Lord Palmerston will look to this, and forthwith send some com- 
petent person like Mr. Niles to make a similar treaty for England. We believe 
the diplomatic agents of Great Brita n at the Sardinan court are not gentlemen 
who are calculated to set the Thames on fire ; it is therefore more necessary 
that the Foreign Office should immediately direct its attention to this matter.— 
he following isthe ariicle in the treaty we have referred to. 

Art. 14th. ** All articles of commerce, the growth or manufacture of the Uni- 
ted States uf America, and the produce of their fisheries, with the exception of 
salt, gun powder, and tobacco manufactured fur use, shall be permitted to pass 
in transitu form the free por! of Genoa through the Territories of his Sardinian 
Majesty. to any point of the inland frontier of the said Territories ; and, vice 
versa, all articles of conme:ce coming from any one point of the Sardinian in- 
land frontier destined for the U. ited States, shall be permitted to pass the Ter- 
r tories of his Sardinian Majesty to the free port Genoa, without being liable to 





rest with the town council, is something like 'he royal congée de elire to a dean 
and chap'er when a bishop is to be chosen; with this difference indeed, that 
the royal choice ts there effectually maintsined and enforced under the pretext 
of recomme da'ion,—whilst in the case of the town councils, an unquestionable 
prerogative of the crown is transferred to the administra'ion of a capricious and 
turbulen: democracy. The town councils have been permitted to nominate and 
recominend to the most important magisterial offices, in ail the plenitude of the 
royel conyée de eltre, and the Home Secretary, as a matter of course affixes the 
Official seal. 

The recen' result of the town council at Birmingham affords injeed a notable 
example of the consequences which must natura ly flow from the institutions of 
bodies so cons itured, and from the power which they are permitted, ind rectly, 
to exercise in the highest fonctions of magistracy. It is a memorable failure of 
the new municipal system brought about by this unworthy attempt of ministers 
to make them party and po itical instruments. 

When the House of Lords first passed the English Municipal Bill, it was 
under the distinct understanding and engagement, said the Duke of Welling- 
ton in one of his recent speeches, that this most important prerogative of the 
crown, the appointment of magistra'es, should not be transferred to tbe new 
town councils, but should be reserved in all instances to the crown, to be exer- 
cised, however, in the case of these corporations by the Secretary of Sta'e for 
the Hone Department instea| of by the Lord Chancellor. Without this dis 
tinct understanding the House of Lords would never have passed the act ; but 
in the practical Operation of the statu e, this restriction or reservation, or at any 
rate this understarding of the Lords, has been evaded by Lord John Russell 
and his friends, and the town councils have been effectually permitted to pro- 
cure the appointment, if not actually to nom nate and appoint, their own magis 
trates. In the new Birmingham Police Bill, the first purpose of Lord John 
Russel! was to carry this practical evasion still further, and to recognise by act 
of parliament his own principle of such town couve:ls being allowed to appoint 
their own magistrates, becauso they paid them, and because they were to be 
regarded as their own local officers. Sir R Peel, as we have said ebove, has 
succes fully opposed both this principle and the reason upon which it was burt, 
and has thus co-operated in giving a police to Birmingham, which we thivk 
may be safely entrusted with the efficient mainieuance of person and pro 

erty. 

, What, indeed, would have been the effect of entrusting such a town council 
as thatof Birmingham with the continumg maintenance of the peace of the 
town and district! In this body as at present constitu ed, there is not a single 
person who professes what are called conservative principles Every me uber 
was in known sympathy, and had been in active co-operation with the politica! 
unions which had s» long distracted teat populous town; and under their gut- 
dance these political unions had matured into chartism, It has been stated and 


the payment of any duty whatever, levied in the name or to the profit of the 
govern men’, the local authorities, or of any private establishment whatever, other 
than such as are required to meet the expenses of the necessary precautionary 
measur s against smuggling, which precautionary measures to be observed in 
regard to transit to the frontier, shall be the same, whether the said articles of 
commerce are imported by the vesseis of the one or the other of the high con- 
tracting parties. But if peculiar circumstances or cons derations should render 
the re establishment of transit duties necessary on the said articles of commerce, 
directed to any one point of the Sardinian frontiers, the Sardinian Goverome t, 
in reserving to itself the full rgbt to establish such duty, engages to notify to 
the Government of the United states such determination six months before any 
such transit duty shall be exacted. It is also understood that all articles of 
commerce imported directly from the United States of America, shall be taken 
and cons dered as the pruducts of the s«id states, and shall be entitled equally 
and ia like manner, with the exceptions above mentioned in the present article, 
to a free transit through the territories of his Sardinian Majesty. 


We have given a copious account of the magnificent banquet given at Dover 
to the Duke of Wellington, as Warden of the Cinque Ports. It was worthy of 
the hero of a hundred fields, and the first statesman of our times. Gentlemen 
of all parties in politics assembled to do it honour, and his greatest political an- 
tagonist was the nobleman singled out to give the most important toast of the 
day. 

Whilst we are on the subject we may not improperly here give a brief his- 
tory of the Cinque Ports, their origin, ancient privileges, and present condition. 
It is well known that King Edward the Confessor had strong predilections for 
Normandy and its interests. He enfranchised the five principal por's on the 
coast most contiguous to the Norman shores, and notimprobably at the instiga- 
tion of Duke William of Normandy. Their names were Sandwich, Dover, 
Hythe, and Romney, in Kent, and Hastings in Sussex. At the conquest King 
William confirmed the immunities of those ports, and gave every encourage- 
ment to them for trading with the continent in general, and with Normandy in 
particular. He considered that as his principal maritime district, and to shew its 
importance he appointed a warden to superintend the whole as its feudal politi- 
cal head, exempting these places from the military and other duties of the 
counties in which they stood, and giving them a separate and distinct jurisdic 
tion. 

Henry III added, to the original five, two more ancient towns, viz., Winchel- 
sea and Rye, and to each of these seven were added other seven, as mem/ers 
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of the first seven. Each of the first seven ports returned two members to Par- 
liament, and fourteen members of one Assembly, it is allowed, are a powerful 
body in the Legislature. The towns and their members (towns) still going un- 
der the original title of Cingue Ports, were the places wuich bad to furnish 
shipping for war, before a regular navy was established in England, and this 
was the heaviest taxation they had to endure. The Warden or Lord Warden, 
was and is the general returning officer at the Parliamentary elections in those 
places, and in process of time he assumed the right of nominating one of the 
two members of Parliament for each place. This privilege has been disallow- 
ed by the Reform Bill. 

In the course of the mutations by time and circumstances these places have 
gradually become of little comparative importance, except politically. Romney 
and Rye once stood on the shore, they are now at some distance from it.— 
Sandwich is only accessible to small vessels, and the ancient Folkstone, one of 
the members of Dover, has been wholly washed away. Still however the war- 
denship of the Cinque Ports is an important gift of the crown, and the mem- 
bers of Parliament are all securely reckoned on for the administration. 


On Thursday a splendid fete was given on board Her Majesty’s Brig Buzzard, 
by the officers of that vessel, to a numerous party of ladies and gentlemen. The 
Buzzard has been lying here some time, with the slavers brought in by her, and 
wi'l shortly depart to proceed to her cruising ground. Nothing could exceed 
the skilful arrangements, the elegant decorations, and the sumptuous entertain- 
ment of this occasion. The deck was entirely cleared from the foremest to the 
taffrail; awnings were placed around and overhead, and within, the temporary 
saloons were lined with the flags of all nations, placed without order, and signifi- 
cant of perfect amity and kind feeling. A convenient portion was partitioned off 
for the purposes of refection, the remainder served as a bal!-room and an anti- 
The partitions within were formed of green boughs in which the oak 
The 
coamings of the hatchways were transformed with great skill into ottomans, 
very comfortable for the ladies. In a centrical position was a portrait of her 
Majesty; the chandeliers «hich lighted up that and the saloons were altogether 


room. 
and the laurel predominated, tastefully formed into fences and arbours. 


unique ; one consisting of a boat’s anchor tast: fully decorated and accommoda- 
ted with a hoep round the flukes, in which were placed sockets for the candles, 
three or four chandeliers besides, equally novel, made the place brilliant with 
light The company met on board about 4 o’clock, and a band being provided, 
acquired a relish for a capital dinner and a profusion of capital wines, by dancing 
a quadrille or two before the signal of ** Oh the roast beef of Old England” was 
sounded. 

After partaking freely of what was bountifully offered, dancing was begun in 
good earnest, and was kept up with spirit till near “the middle watch,” coffee and 
other refreshments being occasionally administered. Nothing could exceed the 
hilarity of the scene ; every face was a happy one ; the hospitable officers, the 
donors of the feast, were unceasing in their attentions, which yet were neither 
troublesome nor obtrusive, and Capt Fitzgerald, who was himself only a guest 
on the oceasion though on board his own ship, contributed greatly to the com- 
fort and festivity, moving about to all, and shewing unequivoca'ly the gratifica- 
tion it afforded him to see his officers and his ship thus contributing to the ho- 
nour of Old England. 

That all things might be complete inthis fine entertainment, the officers had 
chartered a steamboat to take the visiters to New York at the conclusion of the 
evening ; and they carried their chivalrous spirit so far as tosee their guests 
in safety to their homes ; and we venture to say that it will be long before the 
impression, on the minds of the latter, of British hospitality, will grow faint on 





the memory. 

We must again postpone the remonstrance of the North American Colonial 
Association to her Majesty’s Government, against the appointment of Mr. 
The obnoxious individual 
is, however, shortly expected at Quebec in the Pique frigate, in which ship Sir 
John Colborne and family will return, after an arduous service of eleven years 
The Canadian Journals deeply lament the departure of 
that good and distinguished man, who has twice saved the country. We trust, 
however, that all will not end in vain regrets, for if we know any thing of the 
fi.e and noble sprit that yet lingers in these colonies, Sir John will not depart 
without some substantial mark of public regard. A Colborne Testimonial, 
suitable to the elevated rank and eminent services of the distinguished individ- 
ual, would be cheerfully awarded by every loyal man thoughout that part of 
her Majesty's dominions. 

The Countess of Westmoreland and suite, embarked at Boston on Monday on 
board the mail packet Lady Ogle for Halifax. Her ladyship we understand will 
meet at Halifax Sir Charles and Lady Mary Fitz Roy, who are on a visit to Sir 
Colin Campbell and will return with them to Prince Edwards Island of which 
place Sir Charles is Governor. Lady Westmoreland intends, we believe, to 
pass the winter at Prince Edwards, where she has a very extensive property 
which was granted to her grandfather, Admiral Saunders, for his distinguished 
services while commanding the British fleet at the capture of Quebec by Gen. 
Wolfe. To the numerous tenantry on this grant, the presence of a person of her 
lsdyship's activity and benevolence will be most advantageous as well as grati- 
fying. 

Exhibition of M. Audubon's Drawings, 4c.—The world of science is well 
aware how much it owes to the labours, the judgment, the perseverance, and the 
taste of M. Audubon. His great work on ‘‘ The Birds of North America,” has 
stamped him a naturalist of high order, and as a close and accurate observer of the 
numerous subjects included therein. It may not be generally known, however,that 
the numerous and excellent engravings which go highly illustrate that work, are 
from drawings made by the author himself Such nevertheless is the case,and these 
origina! drawings are now in the course of exhib:tion at the Lyceum of natural 
history, Broadway, near Prince street. They are in all respects worthy the 
closest attention of the curious ; but, to do them the justice they deserve, some- 
thing more must be said concerning them. 

These drawings, nearly five hundred in number, are portraitures of “ The Birds 
of North America,” each being precisely the size of life. They are drawn in 
positions analogous to their habits; each group contains at least two, but om 
many occasions three, four, or more of a species, so as at once to exhibit the 
form, size, and plumage in full, the male and female of the species, and some- 
times varieties of the same species ; those of the Polar regions exhibit the winter 
and the summer plumage, where these differ. To add tothe interest of these 
groups their nests and callow young are frequently introduced, shewing the 
description, materials, and localities of the former, and the early appearances of 
the latter. Toe various drawings give these birds their employment in procuring 
the food adapted to their nature; the humming birds around the flowers, the 
aquatic birds obtaining fish, the larger virds of prey tearing the smaller animals, 
or possessing themselves of reptiles, birds with insects in their bills,—ia short, 
each drawing is as full a history of the appearance, nature, and habits of the ani- 
mals there pourtrayed as can possibly be contained in one tableau. 

M. Audubon has devoted the greater part of his life to the study of the history 
of animated nature; and he has brought taste as well as talent to the subject. 
These drawings are not only by his own hand, in the finest style of art, but the 
positions of the greater part of the groups have been actually ascertained by him, 
by means of his telescope, before he made himself master of the birds. Equal 
pains have been taken in the drawing and colouring of the nests, reeds, flowers, 
trees, insects, reptiles, and all the other accessorial parts ;—we do not find that 
anything connected with the subject has been deemed beneath his careful atten- 
tion; therefore, on all accounts they are worthy of examination, whether for 
the purposes of science or for mere curiosity. 

In this exhibition are also three or four oil paintings by M. Audubon, contain- 
ing interesting subjects in ornithology, and ably executed ; and “ last, not least,” 
here is a0 admirable and spirited portrait of the venerable naturalist himself, exe- 
cuted by his son, an artist who, we understand, purposes tu follow his profession 
in this city, and whom, we should believe, from this specimen, highly deserving 
of public encouragement. 


Poulett Thomson as Governor General of Canada. 


in the two provinces. 
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ADAME GUILLET, Miniature Painter, No. 10, Barclay-street, two doors frem the 
Astor House. (Oct 5 tf) 
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BRAVEST AND BEST, I RESIGN THEE. 


October 5, 


The Poetry by T. Haynes Bayly, Esq.—the Symphonies and Accompaniments by Henry R. Bishop.—New York, Published by Dubois and Bacon. 
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To thy wish had I breath’d a denial, 
I know thou would’st meekly obey ; 
Then think how severe is the trial 





GRATITUDE, 

A writer in the Dublin University Magazine tells this story : 

The rector of the parish my friend lived in, was a man who added to the in- | 
come he derived from his living a very handsome private fortune, which he 
entirely devoted to the benefit of the poor around him. Among the objects of 
his bounty, one old woman, a childless widow, was remarkably distinguished. 
Whether commisserating her utter helplessness ur her complete isolation, he 
went farther to relieve ber than to many, if not all, the other poor. She fre- 
quently was in the habit of pleading her poverty as a reason for not appearing 
in chureh among her neighbours; and he gladly seized an opportunity of so im- 
proving her condition, that on this score at least no impediment existed. When 
all his little plans for her comfort had been carried into execution, he took the 
opportunity one day of dropping in, as if accidentally, to speak to her. By 
degrees he led the subject to her changed condition in Ilfe—the alternative 
from a cold, damp, smoky hovel, to a warm, clean, slated house—the cheerful 
garden before the door, that replaced the mudheap and the duck pool—and all the 
other happy changes which a few weeks had effected. And he then asked, did 
she not feel grateful to a bountiful Providence, that liad showered down so many 
blessings upon her kead ! 

* Ah, troth, it’s thrue for yer honor, Iam grateful,” she replied, in a whining, 
discordant tone, which astonished the worthy parson. 

“Of course you are, my good woman, of course you are—but I mean to say 
don’t you feel that every noment you live is too short to express your thankful- 
ness to this kind Providence for what he has done?” 

“ Ah, darlin’, it’s all thrue, he’s very good, he’s mighty kind, so he is.”’ 

“ Why, then, not acknowledge it in a different manner ?” said the parson, with 
some heat—“ has he not housed you, and fed you, and clo hed you ?” 

“Yes, alanah, he done it all.” 

“ Well, where is your gratitude for all these mercies 2” 

‘Ab, sure if he did,” said the old crone, roused at length by the importunity 
of the questioner—* sare if he did, doesn’t he take it out o’ me in the corns?” 
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YOUNG LADY is desirous of obtaining a situation as Teacher ina School or pri- 
vate family, eitherin the city orthe country. She will teach the usual branches 

of English Literature, together with the rudiments of Music, and Drawing. 

A situation at the South would not be objected to. Address to Miss G. D., office of 

the Old Countryman, post paid. (sept 25) 


UDUBON’S ORIGINAL DRAWINGS—This beautiful collection of Drawings, rep- 

resenting all the ‘‘ Birds of North America,” is now open for public inspection, at 
the Lyceum of Natural History, No. 563 Broadway. Hours from9A. M., till dusk. 
Admission 25 cents. (Oct 5 lw*) 


J ee epee West has resumed business at No. 68 Calle Inquizidor, where she 
will be prepared to receive Boarders as formerly. 

Reference to John Ritchie, Esq., No. 51 Broad-street, who will furnish information to 
applicants, relative to the formalities to be observed by strangers, to avoid detention in 
landing at Havana. (Oct 5tf) 


N ENGLISH LADY, who was educated partly at Paris, partly at Florence, wishes 
to engage herselt as finishing Governess in a gentleman’s family, residing in New 
York, Boston, or Philadelphia. She professes to teach the Harp and Piano-forte, (hav- 
ing been instructed by Henri Herz fora period of eight years) French, Italian and Draw- 


ing, with the usual branches of an English education. Apply by letter, post paid,to E. 
E., Post Office, St. Johns, New Brunswick. (Oct 5 3w*) 








FRASER’S GALLERY. 
322 Broadway, nearly opposite the Hosputal. 


The very fine collection of PAINTINGS which have been on exhibition for the last 
two or three weeks at the above Gallery, will be offered there at Auction, on Saturday 
evening, the 28th inst. at 7 o’clock precisely. 

This collection embraces many very superior pictures both ancient and modern and of 
the various schools. It would be superfluous to enumerate where the public have now 
an opportunity, free of expense, to examine and determine. 

The Gallery, (which is of the most easy access,) will be brilliantly lighted on Thursday 
and Friday evenings ; and tlie ladies are particularly invited. 

— are no pictures that the most fastidious can object to. Catalogues are now 
ready. 

Terms of sale will be liberal. 


OR SALE—A BEAUTIFUL FARM.—A farm, situated in Haldimand, Newcastle 
District, U. C., consisting of 400 acres of first quality land, 300 acres in a high state 

of cultivation and undercrop There is an excellent 2 story House, about 70 feet front, 
with four parlours, kitchen, and six bedrooms ; a fine orchard, and large garden fenced 
in. Itis a most desirable residence for any gentleman, and wil! be sold low, the owner 
having business which requires his removing to another part of the district. Apply to C. 


nee Tg Cobourg, U. C., or at the Office of the Albion new spaper, Barclay street, 


Haldemand, Ang. 20th, 1839. (sept 21-3%* 
ALESTHENICS.—Mr. Fuller begs to inform the Ladies of New York, that he has 
made an arrangement for opening his Academy for the instruction of Kalesthenics 
exercises, under the superintendence of a lady recently from Europe, fully competent. 
The classes are about being formed, and will commence Wednesday 18th. The hours 
of attendance will be, for the morn.ng class, from 8 till 10; and, for the better accom- 
modation of young ladies attending schools, a class wiil be formed in the afternoon, 
from 2 until4 Application to be made at the Academy, at the above named hours. The 

days ef tuition Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays (sept 21-2t 


REPARING FOR PUBLICATION—“ Trifies from My Port-Folio, or Recollections of 
Scenes and Smal! Adventures, during Twenty-nine Years’ Military Service in the 
Peniasufar War and Invasion of France,—the East Indies, including a Campaign in Ne- 
paul,—St. Helena, during the detention, and until the death of Napoleon; asd Upper 
and Lower Canada.” By a Staff Surgeon. Quebec, June 1, 1839. , july 13. 
LADY wuo nas devoted many years o the study of tne Piano-Forte, is desirous of 
obtaining a few pupils to imstruct ia that branch, and will attend either at her own 
pesidence, or that of her pupils. Terms moderate,—made known on application, at 76 
Wassau street. bt aug. 24. 

















| To her who now sends thee away : | Yet, oh! ‘twere far better to lose thee, 
Though had she the heart to refuse thee, Than feel I had darken’d thy fame. 
| Few surely the widow could blame ; | 


D*. ELLIOTT, Oculist, 303 Broadway, entrancein Duane-street, confines his practice | 
to Diseases of the Eye and Upthalmic Surgery in general. 

From Dr. Ellot’s extensive practice, and the numbel! of patients who cannot be attend- 
ed during his office hours, he has obtained the services of Dr. Westmacott, a practitioner 
favourably known for some years in this city, a member of the New York Medical So- 
ciety, and of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 

Dr. W. paid much attention to diseases of the Eye in Paris, and more recently to Dr. 
Elliott’s peculiar mode of operation and treatment. x | 

Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. jy20. 





RCHITECTURE.—The undersigned furnishes designs for buildings of every descrip- 
tion and style, especially the ornamental Cottage, Villa and Country Mansion, also | 
for farm huildings, where the simplest forms are rendered pieasing and ornamental. bya 
proper disposition of the rudest materials. 

As cottage architecture has so material an effect among thefeatures of a country, and | 
occupies so conspicuous a place in the picture, it would be oftener adopted if designs 
were more easily obtained. The subscriber possesses the advantage of seven years 
practical experience in his profession in England, and has been several years principal 
assistant to Martin E, Thompson, Architect, of this city, to whom reference is given, 

N, B. Plans, Specifications and estimates furnished to Builders. | 

July 63m CHAS, H. MOUNTAIN, Architect & Builder, 84 Grove street, | 


IS3 STERLING has removed to No. 7 Carrol Place, Bleecker street, and will con- 
tiaue to give lessons on the Piano Forte either at home, or at the residences of her | 
pupils. Sep. 14-4t* | 


RS, COLEY’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 683 Broadway 
—Mrs. Coley begs permission to inform her friends and the public, that she will posi- 
tively re-open her Schoo] on Monday, the 19th of September. Mrs. C. has made new 
arrangements, with masters of the highest eminence in the different branches of educa | 
tion, and will bring with her an accomplished English assistant from Europe. | 
Aug. lo—tf. 











FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION, H 

OWLAND'S LOTION, anelegant preparation, equally adapted to the use of those | 

suffering under the various formsof Cutaneous Malady, and 'he preservation of the | 
glowing * tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to general notice, founded on the undeviat- | 
ing success affurded by an experience of upwards of eighty years; combining, in an | 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety and efficacy, It has acquired with re- | 
ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
utility, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiur 
graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin. 

Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned against imitations, 
which under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Genu- 
ine Article has the name and address of the Proprietor—Rogertr SHaw, 33 Queen-street, 
Cheapside, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork of each bottle, and is 
inclosed in a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled ‘‘ The Theory of Beau- 
‘y.” All others in whatever form, are spurious 

Sold Wholesale by the Agents of the Proprietor, Messrs. Bach & Bradish, New York ; 
in bottles, at 62 1-2 cents; and also sold Retail by all respectable Venders in the princi- 
pal Cities in the Union. Jy27 eowly* 

J. SYLVESTER. STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway & 22 Wali | 
e street, New York, has made perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards. | 

Buys and sells uncurrent money of ali kinds at the best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business in its various branches. | 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the pro- 
ceeds of which persons can draw at sight. 

S J. Sylvester respectfully begs to notice that he has no other offices but at 130 Broad- | 
way and 22 Wall street, which has been established forthe last 13 years. Letters meet | 
prompt attention if addressed fAng. 17-tf.1 S.J. SYLVESTER, New York 

BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, | 

: New York to London. 

Steam ship BRITISH QUEEN, Lieut. Richard Roperts, R. N., commander, bur- 
then 2016 tons, and 500 horse power, will sail for the remainder of the vear, from this 
port on the Is* October, and the Ist December, and from London and Portsmouth, on 
the Ist September, and Ist November. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

VADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rearof 103 Front street, 
Agents of the Br. and Am. Steam Nav. Co 
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STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN "—1340 Tons. 
JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER, 
Isfappointed to sail during the year as follows: 


From Bristol From New York. | 


23d March: 2d April, | 
18th May, 13th June. | 
6th July, Ist August, 


24th August. 2ist September. 

19th October 16th November. | 

Fares to Bristol, including wines, &c.—In main Saloon and Cuddy State-rooms, 35 | 
guineas, ($163 33); in fore and lower Saloon, 30 guineas ($140). Steward’s fees £1.10. 

($6 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. No second class or steerage pas- | 

sengerstaken. An experienced surgeon is attached to the s} For freight or passage 


apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street. 
| {March?. } 








PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) _ 
| New York on thelst,andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
yea 


par :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sailfrom New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 


and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
| 
' 


Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre _______—s BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 4 

— YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. r 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, and 16th of GVery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subsCribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 





Ships. Masters. Days ot —s from New- \Days of Sailing from Havre, 
Ork. 

Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Nov. 16, March 8, June 24,\ Jan. 1 April 16, Aug. 8, 

Sully, D. Lines, “ 24, “* 16, July 8| “ 6,May 1, * 16, 

Burgundy, J. Rockett, Dec. §8, ee * ef he &, Sept. 1, 

Rhone, J. A. Wotten, | ‘¢ 16, April 6, ** Sé/Feb. 1, “* 16, © 


Duch. d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,) ** 24, * 16, Aug. 8] * 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard, jJan. 8, *“* &% “* 16) “* 16, *“ 6, Oct. J, 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell, | “ 16, May 8, * 
Emerald, W.B.Orne, | ‘* 24, ‘ 16, Sept. 8) “ 6, July 1, “ 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt Feb. 8, ‘* 24, * 16) ‘ 16, ‘* 68, Nov. 2, 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr.| “ 16, June 8, “ 24/April 1, ‘ 16, “ 86, 
Albany, J.Johnston, jr. ** 94, Oct. 8, “ 16) “* 6, Aug. 1, “ 36, 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegavt accemmeda- 
tions for passengers,comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe' forwarded by thoes pobee, 32? of all charges except the expenses a¢ 
tually incurred, 3 BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz:— 























Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
fork. London, 
St. James, W H.Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S.B.Gtiin | § Bw ©“ MB | Bw YM US YK OR OR, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | & 20, 90, “ 20,March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Pod. i, June 1, Oct. 1; “* 17, * 7, “* WW, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, ‘eo @ Me * BM) Oe eT 
Quebec, F.H.Hebard, | “ 20, ‘ 20, ‘ 20,/April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |March1, July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, “ 17, 
Samson, R. Sturges, “« 10 “120, “10, © @, * 7 * &, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| * 20, “ 20, ‘ 20,.May 4, Sept.7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, “ 17, * 17, * 3, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “ 16, “106 “ 16) * @7, * 97, * TH, 


Westminster, |G. Moore, opm *§* kk * 20'\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. %, 
These ships are al] of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
bestdescription. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, 
and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. Neither the ca 
tains nor owners of these packets wil! be responsible for any letters, parcels, or pac 
ages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front street, 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lmes of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz: 

















5 ins. r from New Days of Sailing from 
No goods will be received on board without an order from the Agents. An expe- | = seen wee > alge Liverpool. 

rienced snigeon is attached to the ship. | Shakspeare, Cornell, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug- 25, Dec.25, April 25 
Plans of the Cabin may be seen at the office of the Agents. {sept 2l-tf | gt. andrew, Thompson, se © 13, |Sept. i, Jan. 1, May 1, 
TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY, | Orpheus, Bailey, mf mo Bt em Ble io Ge 
7 r Roscius Collins, “95, * 96, 25, , 13, 13, 
New York and Liverpool. Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprill,); “ 19, “ 19, “ 19, 
The Steam Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 468 Horse power; Independence, | E. Nye, on * % fF RE ee oS ee? 
R. J. FayRER, R. N. Commander, is appointed to sail as follows :— Virginian I. Harris, “43, “ 18, “ 13,/Oct. J, Feb. 1, June 1, 

From New York. From Liverpool. | Oxford, ” J. Rathbone, tn «me 66 CUR UF 7 @ 
18th May. 20th April. | Siddons, Britton, “gs? 6 95, “ 95,) “ 18, « ag) ag 
6th July. 13th June. | North America, | Hoxie, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1,; “ 19, “* 19, * 10, 
24th August. Ist August. Roscoe, J. C. Delano, o*, © %% © 31.8 4 Be UR 
19th October. 2ist September: Sheffield, F. P. Allen, «43, “ 13, ‘* 13,/Nov. 1 March], July 1, 
14th December. 16th November. | Europe, AC.marmeans “es * 1% * Br’ % * FF % 
Fares to Liverpool—Thirty-five guineas [$163 33 cts.) in the aft, and thirty guineas Sheridan, Depeyster, “eR *, ™ 1c a '* Ow Rm 
[$1401 in the fore saloon, including wines and all stores. No second class passengers | Columbus, Cropper, loct. 1 Feb. 1, June l,| “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
are taken: Children under 13, end servants, half price. | Geo.Washington|H. Holdrege, | “© 7, “ 7 ‘“* 7) * 95, “ 95, “ 25 
An experienced Surgeon accompanies this ship. United States, |N.H.Holdrege, “ 13, ‘* 13, “ 13,/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug: 1, 
For passage or freight, applv personally, or by letter, to South America, | Barstow, cm * % Sere, § %, se 
ABRAHAM BELL & CO., Agents, 117, Fulton-street,N. Y: Garrick, |N. B.Paimer, | “ 25,“ 95, “ 95] a3, & .18, “ 1 
a | ew ——— es) re |B. L. Waite, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19, “ 1% “ 19 

New York to Bristol. ’ 


shi first class, and ably commanded, witn elegant accommoda- 
uineted ws tend “hee price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines stores, and bedding, 
Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, pas- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regulsr bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England. 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.¥¢ 
: BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
s St. Andrew, Virginian, Shetfieid, and United States, 
soap ae ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
ships Shakspeare. Independence Roscoe,and Geo Washington, 
os sncommmmaed GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 124 Front-st., N.Y. 
WILDES., PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpeot 


E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co, Liverpool; 


Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
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